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All  the  exhibit  booths.  All  FREE  from  your  desktop. 


All  the  workshops.  All  the  ne^orhing. 


Chech  Out  These  Informative  Wbrhshops! 

Super  Solutions  Workshop  1 

Content  Automation,  Outsourcing,  Partnerships? 

Which  Model  is  Right  for  Your  Newspaper? 

Super  Solutions  Workshop  2 

Preparing  Pressrooms  for  New  Business  Opportunities 

Super  Solutions  Workshop  3 

Distribution:  Streamlining  Delivery,  Inserting 
and  Packaging 

Super  Solutions  Workshop  4 

On  the  Horizon:  Emerging  Technologies  to  Look  For 


fcNwnpaper  Industry 

“Solutions" 

Conference 


The  Editor  &  PublisherV\riud\  Trade  Show  Lets  you: 

•  See  dozens  of  virtual  booths  with 
equipment/system  materials  and  chat  live 
with  exhibitors 

•  Leave  messages  for  exhibitors 

•  View  on-demand  visual  demonstrations  and 
product  literature  downloads 

•  Listen  to  editors  and  industry  experts  discuss 
the  latest  equipment/systems  solutions 


To  view  the  archived  version  of  the  Virtual  Trade  Show, 
or  to  register,  visit: 
www.editorandpublisher.com/expo 


Brought  to  you  by: 


EDITORe^PUBLISHER 


Sponsored  by: 
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Oh  Newspaper  Industry 

^  Super  "Solutions"  Conference 


AN  ONLINE  EQUIPMENT/SYSTEMS  WORKSHOP  St  TRADESHOW 


The  best  equipment/systems  solutions  are  now  available 
FREE  24/7  for  three  months! 

Visit  the  archived  version  or  register  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/expo 
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E&P  ONLINE 

www.editorandpublisher.com 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor  & 
Publisher  subscription  than  paper 
and  ink!  As  a  subscriber  you 
can  go  online  for  premium  content  — 
at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day,  at 
www.editorandpubfisher.com: 

Directorpf  Online  Services 

■  Breaking  News  Visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/news 

■  Two  new  blogs  Visit  www.eandppub.com  and 
www.fitzandjen.com  hourly  for  new  content 

■  Departments:  Business,  Ad/Circ, 

Newsroom,  Technology,  Online,  and 
Syndicates  news  at 

www.editorandpublisher.com/departments 

■  Newspeople  For  industry  staff  appointments, 
go  to  www.editorandpublisher.com/newspeople. 
Send  news  or  promotions  or  staff  changes  to 
newspeople@editorandpublisher.com. 

■  Letters  to  the  Editor  E-mail  us  at 
letters@editorandpublisher.com 

■  Podcasts  Download  our  weekly  podcast 
at  www.editorandpublisher.com/podcasts 

■  Newsletters  Sign  up  now  for  the  E&P  Weekly 
Briefing,  fiP  Technical,  and  Steve  Outing’s 
“Stop  the  Presses”  —  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/newsletters 

■  Columns  Fresh  insight  daily  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/columns 

■  Classifieds  Search  for  your  next  job  now  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/jobs 
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LETTERS 


WHO  CARES  ABOUT  EDITORS? 

1JUST  READ  Joe  Strupp’s  story 
“Ready,  Aim,  Charge!”  (September 
E^P,  p.  24).  Why  are  most  of  the 
people  being  questioned  or  queried 
editors?  This  is  a  business  decision,  not 
a  journalism  decision.  In  most  cases, 
editors  have  little  to  nothing  to  say 
about  the  business  operation  at  their 
newspaper,  especially  on  the  print  side. 

Why  are  they  chiming  in  on  this 
critical  business  direction/decision? 

Ad  directors,  new-media  directors,  and 
executive  management  should  be  the 
ones  steering  the  future  ...  ask  them  for 
their  thoughts.  It’s  not  the  format 
(print/digital),  it’s  the  content,  stupid! 

GENE  PALMER 
Via  E-mail 


SIT  ON  IT.  JOURNO 


■  news  organizations  sitting  on 

stories  (censorship)  of  abducted 
reporters  (“Social  Realism,”  August 
E^P,  p.  25).  I  am  a  senior  journalist  in 
Edmonton,  Canada.  I  side  with  non¬ 
censorship  and  full  coverage  of  all 
abductions.  I  would  want  it  this  way 
even  if  I  was  abducted. 

I’m  amazed  and  disappointed  at 
how  many  news  organizations  “sit”  on 
stories  like  this.  If  they  feel  this  way, 
they  should  sit  on  all  kidnapping 
stories,  for  consistency.  What  a  cozy 
little  clique  the  journalists  have. 

BYRON  CHRISTOPHER 
Via  E-mail 

LESC-NOBLE  MOTIVES  IN  MINO 

I’M  A  WORKING  REPORTER  WITH  A 
grandson  in  Afghanistan.  I  consider 
the  AP’s  decision  to  run  that  photo 
(“Many  Newspapers  Fail  to  Carry  AP 
Photo  of  Deadly  Afghan  Incident,”  E^P 
Online,  Sept.  4)  totally  reprehensible. 

It  was  a  horrific  lapse  not  only  in  profes- 


OOD  WORK  ON  YOUR  PIECE  ON 


sional  judgment  but  simple  humanity.  with  the  photo  of  the  dead  Marine. 

The  key  here  was  the  wish  of  that  The  war  in  Vietnam  ended  because  1 

boy’s  father,  a  former  Marine  who  other-  |  American  public  grew  dismayed  by 


I  fear,  however,  the  growth  of  such  art 
as  a  new  form  of  obscenity  with  avid 
viewers.  Don’t  you? 

SHANNON  BRYONY 

Retired,  The  San  Jose  Mercury  News 

THESE  ARE  THE  COSTS  OF  WAR 

As  A  77-YEAR-OLD  who  lived 

through  WWII  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  I  don’t  see  the  issue 
with  the  photo  of  the  dead  Marine. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  ended  because  the 


wise  participated  in  the  story  and  had 
been  critical  of  the  military’s  conduct 
of  the  war,  not  to  have  the  photo 
published.  Wliat  a  condescending  ^ 
attitude  on  the  part  of  editors  who  \ 
apparently  believe  the  American 
public  is  so  dumb  about  war  that  it 
has  to  be  shown  a  bloody  photo  of  a 
mortally  wounded  young  man.  No, 

I  believe  the  AP  had  far  less-noble 
motives  in  mind.  Sure  got  themselves 
a  lot  of  notice. 

SUSAN  BROWN 

Via  E-mail 

WHEN  THE  NIllER  IS  REAL 

Do  YOU  BELIEVE  THAT  RUNNING 
the  photo  of  the  soldier  being 
killed  will  sway  public  opinion 


Do  YOU  BELIEVE  THAT  RUNNING 
the  photo  of  the  soldier  being 
killed  will  sway  public  opinion 
—  perhaps  even  Congressional  opinion 
—  on  the  war?  It  seems  we  are  such 
hypocrites  when  much  of  our  entertain¬ 
ment  shows  carnage,  but  we  cry  “against 
common  decency”  when  the  carnage  is 
real  and  the  victim  is  real  and  the  killer 
is  real,  doesn’t  it? 

Perhaps  it’s  time  for  the  public  and 
tbe  government  to  truly  know  what  war 
really  is,  instead  of  those  who  do  know 
only  being  those  who  survive  it,  often 
disabled  by  it  for  life. 

Perhaps  the  editorial  choices  made  by 
some  media  to  run  this  photo  will  make 
it  a  bit  harder  to  pass  bills  condemning 
more  young  Americans  to  similar 
bloody  deaths. 


the  deaths.  The  same  thing  should  be 
I  happening  now.  We  need  to  see  the  real 

E-mail:  smoynihan@editoran(jpublisher.com, 
or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor  &  Publisher,  770 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Please  include 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 

costs  of  these  misadventures.  In  recent 
years,  we  were  even  forbidden  to  see 
photos  of  flag-draped  coffins  arriving 
N  stateside  —  as  if  we  were  too  immature 
.il  to  understand  and  form  opinions.  This 
one  small  effort  may  yet  open  another 
door  of  understanding.  I  hope  so. 

RABBI  LARRY  MAHRER 
Parrish,  Fla. 


IF  IT  BLEEDS... 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  recent  arti- 
cle  about  the  photo  of  the 
young  Marine  in  Afghanistan 
is  reprehensible  (“Editor  at  McClatchy 
Paper  Explains  Decision  to  Use  Contro¬ 
versial  AP  ‘Dying  Marine’  Photo,”  Sept.  9, 
E^P  Online).  I  believe  it  to  be  an  embar¬ 
rassingly  crass  example  of  “if  it  bleeds,  it 
leads”  journalism.  I  really  don’t  care  if 
Gates  wanted  it  stopped  or  not.  Frankly, 
it’s  not  his  decision,  but  the  publication 
goes  against  the  wishes  of  the  family.  The 
AP  could  have  gotten  its  message  across 
without  the  impact  to  them. 

J.  BUTTS 

Oregon 


50 YEARS AGO 


NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITO 


OCT.  lO,  1959; 

Despite  pressure  from  the  U.S. 
government,  the  Hew  York  Post 
began  running  a  long-delayed, 
12-part  series  on  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  the  FBI.  Publisher  Dorothy 
Schiff  recounted  to  E&P  that 


she  learned  she,  too,  was  being 
investigated  at  the  time. 

OCT.  17, 1959: 

Several  newspaper  TV  critics 
stated  that  libel  laws  prevented 
them  from  revealing  that  quiz 


R  &  PUBLISHER 
shows  such  as  “Dotto”  were 
rigged,  before  such  information 
trickled  out  to  the  viewing  public. 
I  The  New  York  Journal-American, 
for  one,  was  advised  by  Hearst 
I  attorneys  not  to  run  its  report 
I  that  “21”  had  been  fixed. 
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A  perfect  10? 


New  York  Times  creative 
technologists  Michael 
Young,  left,  Alexis  Lloyd 
and  Ted  Roden  on  the  job 
with  Michael  Zimbalist, 
VP/research  and  develop¬ 
ment  operations. 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Focus  Features  didn’t  plan  an 
outdoor  advertising  campaign  for 
its  animated  sci-fi  movie  9,  but 
a  promotion  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Spanish-language  daily  La  Opinion 
turned  11,000  news  boxes  into  mini¬ 
billboards  with  the  newspaper  industry’s 
first-ever  glow-in-the-dark  rack  cards. 

“In  everything  we  do,  we  try  to  push 
the  envelope  and  create  new  ways  to 
reach  people,”  says  Elizabeth  Barrutia, 
whose  Baru  Advertising  agency  con¬ 
ceived  the  cards.  “This  film  has  some 
fantastic  visual  stylistic  elements  to  it, 
and  the  glowing  effect  goes  with  the 
hues  of  the  film.” 

ImpreMedia-owned  La  Opinion 
handled  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
the  cards,  which  absorb  light  during  the 
day  and  can  glow  for  as  long  as  10 
hours  at  night.  The  promotion  for  the 
movie  included  print  ads  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  a  contest  for  its  readers. 

The  attention-grabbing  rack  cards 
caught  the  fancy  of  souvenir  collectors, 
too.  “A  lot  of  the  street-side  rack  cards 
went  missing  —  a  lot,”  Barrutia  says.  h1 


R&D  at  the  'NYT' 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


The  phrase  “research  and 

development”  usually  conjures 
images  of  computer  or  pharma¬ 
ceutical  companies,  or  even  automakers, 
not  newspapers.  But  in  a  corner  of  the 
28th  floor  of  The  New  York  Times 
building,  one  group  of  staffers  is  bu.sy 
on  R&D.  The  company’s  Research  and 
Development  Group,  a  team  of  13  full- 
timers,  has  spent  nearly  four  years  re¬ 
viewing  the  newest  technologies  and 
gadgets  for  use  in  spreading  news  — 
and  advertising  —  while  also  digging 
deep  into  audience  and  reader  data, 
habits  and  trends. 

Since  launching  in  January  2006,  the 


The  glow-in- 

the-dark 

rack  cards 

proved 

perhaps 

most 

popular  with 
collectors. 


The  R&D  Group  helped  create  the 
TimesReader  online  edition  in  2006. 


R&D  group  has  sought  to  get  its  hands 
on  every  new  way  information  and 
images  can  get  to  consumers,  and  find 
the  best  use  by  the  Times  to  get  its 
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content  —  and  sponsor  messages 
—  to  them.  Since  the  Times  is  seen 
as  a  leading  news  brand  and  boasts 
ample  resources  and  a  popular  and 
innovative  Web  site,  whatever  it 
comes  up  with  should  impact  or 
inspire  others. 

“The  mission  is  to  look  around 
corners,”  says  Michael  Zimbalist, 
vice  president/research  and  devel¬ 
opment  operations,  who  started  the 
group  after  joining  the  Times  in  2006. 
He  also  is  a  founder  and  former 
president  of  the  Online  Publishers 
Association.  “As  the  [Times  Co.] 
becomes  digitally  focused  and  multi¬ 
platform  focused,  it  is  changing  faster 
than  we  can,”  he  adds. 

The  R&D  group  is  split  into  four 
units:  The  Core  Team  seeks  to  create 
prototypes  of  programs  and  services  for 
use  with  Times  content.  The  Mobile 
team  looks  at  ways  to  utilize  applica¬ 
tions  for  wireless  devices.  A  data  mining 
and  analytics  team  researches  audience 
use  of  these  and  other  devices  with  deep 
reviews  of  data.  And  one  “semantics 
technologist”  is  formatting  the  Gray 
Lady’s  archives  into  digital  use,  with 
metadata  included. 

“We  are  trying  to  create  interesting 
news  products  and  services  that  we 
can  eventually  charge  for  or  attract 
interested  new  advertising,”  says 
Michael  Young,  a  creative  technician  in 
the  Core  group.  Young,  beside  a  counter 


mm 


lira 

[tijuitker 


CUSTOMeiMES 


R&D  helped  push  the  Times  toward 
joining  Facebook,  which  led  to  a  Twitter 
feed-  CustomTimes  will  bring  many 
content  streams  together. 


nytimesphoto 


imi  R&D  also  brought  forth  what  is 

5—.  JiSL  now  TimesReader  2.0,  the  news- 

Showcase;  "I  really  do  feel  like  I  «  paper’s  downloadable  version,  with 

am  one  with  my  camera  -  Boogie  ,«««,  ^  ^  , 

on  Brooklyn  and  Beiorade  a  pnnt-tvpe  layout  but  electronic 

http://tinyurl.com/rDmw7k  i  .  i  . 

'  page-turning  and  size-changing. 

The  group’s  newest  efforts, 

yptores  the  T,dM.4  W  HrCm  lOOti  7  AMSl  f  ]■  .ii  .  i  i 

"  ^ which  are  still  in  the  works, 

include  new  ways  to  connect  the 
various  devices  consumers  use  to 

our  content  on  different  platforms,”  says  j  get  news  and  information,  known  as 
Zimbalist,  who  stresses  that  newspapers  CustomTimes.  Young  says  that  in  the 


need  to  get  beyond  the  print  and  even 
basic  Web  to  reach  all  users.  “We  are 
trying  to  understand  at  a  macro  level 
how  news  is  being  consumed,  and  relate 
it  to  our  site.”  He  won’t  reveal  the  unit’s 
annual  budget,  but  hints  that  with  13 
employees  out  of  the  company’s  4,000, 
it’s  not  a  major  expenditure. 

One  of  the  first  moves  by  the  R&D 
unit  was  to  see  the  potential  for 
Facebook  back  in  2007.  The  team 
launched  an  application  to  push  content 
onto  the  social  networking  site,  and 
launched  a  daily  quiz.  Today,  the  Times 


The  New  York  Times’  R&D  team  not  a 
product-development  group.  It  is  focused 
on  monitoring  trends  and  identifying 
opportunities.”  —  michael  zimbalist 

Vice  President/Research,  Development  Operations 


covered  with  gadgets  ranging  from  a 
Kindle  to  an  iPhone  to  various  pieces  of 
some  unidentified  electronic  machinery, 
adds,  “It  is  extremely  important  to  have 
people  keeping  an  eye  on  these  trends 
and  changes.” 

While  an  R&D  unit  at  Pfizer  or  Merck 
might  be  testing  chemical  reactions 
to  a  new  drug,  the  Times  team  is  brain¬ 
storming  how  a  new  wireless  device 
might  deliver  photos,  video  or  the  latest 
sports  scores.  Others  are  measuring 
potential  interest  among  readers,  and 
still  more  are  focused  on  the  practicality 
and  cost.  “We  try  to  understand  and  get 
some  insight  into  how  individuals  use 


has  the  most  followers  of  any  news¬ 
paper  on  both  Facebook  and  Twitter. 
The  researchers  helped  forge  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  Google  in  which  Times 
content  is  linked  to  Google  Earth  maps 
to  show  locations  mentioned  in  stories. 
The  team  also  helped  develop  many 
of  the  Blackberry  applications  that 
led  to  the  Times'  current  mobile  news 
and  sports  alerts. 

“We  spend  a  lot  of  time  trend-watch¬ 
ing,”  says  Zimbalist.  “It  is  not  a  product- 
development  group.  It  is  much  more 
focused  on  monitoring  trends  and  iden¬ 
tifying  opportunities.  The  idea  is  to  help 
access  our  entry  into  new  platforms.” 


future,  readers  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
newspaper’s  content  across  multiple 
platforms  that  will  all  be  connected. 
“There  is  a  huge  explosion  of  connected 
devices,”  he  says. 

To  demonstrate  this  approach. 

Young  shows  a  visitor  the  R&D  Group’s 
“Living  Room,”  where  a  52-inch  flat- 
screen  TV  offers  content  that  also  is 
found  on  the  Times'  Web  site,  mobile 
phone  applications,  and  a  laptop.  He 
envisions  a  future  in  which  a  reader 
might  be  reading  or  watching  some¬ 
thing  on  the  Times'  site  via  a  desktop 
computer,  but  seek  to  go  else¬ 
where  and  continue  on  a  laptop. 
Later,  he  or  she  would  be  in  a 
n  car  and  eventually  at  home 

watching  TV.  An  article,  podcast 
or  video  could  follow  that 
►T  person,  he  explains,  through  all 
Pig  of  these  devices  with  relative 
ease  on  the  reader’s-part. 

“Cars  coming  out  now  have  advanced 
navigation  systems  that  leverage  the 
cellular  network  to  get  data,”  Young 
says.  “That  could  automatically  bring  a 
feed  to  your  car.  We  could  stream  a . 
podcast,  or  a  voice-recognition  system 
could  know  what  you  were  reading  or 
looking  for,  and  bring  it  up  and  read  it 
to  you.” 

He  cites  advertising  applications  that 
can  follow  consumers  across  those  same 
devices.  Users  could  see  an  ad  online  or 
via  a  mobile  device,  for  a  TV  show  or 
film.  “Say  you  are  on  your  phone  and 
you  see  a  movie  ad.  You  can  click  and  it 
will  go  to  your  TV,  where  you  can  watch 
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the  movie  trailer  in  high-def”  he  says. 
Ads  are  also  being  improved  to  look 
more  like  they  do  in  print,  where  they 
can  share  space  with  text  online  and 
in  mobile  devices  without  being  as 
cumbersome  and  annoying  as  pop-ups 
are  now.  “It  gives  the  advertiser  a  little 
bit  more  to  be  creative  with,”  he  says. 

Such  connected  applications  could 
be  in  use  by  Times  readers  within  a 
year.  Young  says. 

Zimbalist  stresses  the  need  for  all 
newspapers,  and  media  outlets  in 
general,  to  look  beyond  not  just  print 
but  the  current  Web  sites  and  even 
initial  mobile  offerings.  “I  think  more 
and  more  newspapers  are  beginning 
to  redefine  themselves  not  just  by  tbe 
paper  medium,  but  by  their  role  as 
content  providers,”  he  contends.  “We 
are  going  to  find  there  are  hundreds  of 
objects  capable  of  bringing  us  headlines 
and  news  and  other  information  that 
will  astonish  us.”  0 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/  | 
biz  for  breaking  business  news  daily.  I 


A  bigger  ciicllllllG  and  bipnil  for  ABC 


How  to  count  readers  when  a 
newspaper  becomes  an  ‘edition’ 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

IN  mid-August,  The  Bay  Area 

News  Group  (BANG),  the  cluster  of 
newspapers  owned  by  MediaNews 
Group  in  Northern  California,  said  it 
was  officially  making  the  San  Mateo 
County  Times  an  edition  of  the  Sa  n  Jose 
Mercury  News.  BANG  had  made  similar 
moves  with  some  of  its  other  papers 
in  the  East  Bay.  The  Tri  Valley  Herald 
became  an  “edition”  of  the  Contra  Costa 
Times,  while  The  Argus  and  Daily 
Review  fell  under  the  umbrella  of  The 
Oakland  Tribune. 

Those  editions  are  counted  toward 
the  circulation  of  their  big-brother 
metros.  The  reason  for  the  move,  BANG 
executives  explained  in  a  memo,  is  to 


make  it  easier  to  sell  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  “less-complicated  solution.”  • 

A  few  other  newspapers,  including 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  are  likewise  start¬ 
ing  to  fold  editions  into  their  top-line 
circ  numbers.  Their  reasons  vary,  and 
each  circumstance  is  different.  But  as 
more  papers  opt  for  assorted  formats  or 
push  toward  the  strategy’  of  audience 
market  coverage,  this  practice  could 
become  more  common.  Says  Mike 
Moran,  executive  vice  president  of 
auditing  at  ABC,  “I  think  the  publishing 
industry  is  looking  for  a  variety  of 
solutions  that  will  cause  ABCs  report¬ 
ing  to  [keep]  up  with  it.” 

In  the  case  of  BANG,  the  transition 
was  easy  enough.  The  San  Mateo 
County  Times  remains  unchanged 
except  for  one  aspect:  a  logo  that  says 
“an  edition  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News”  on  the  flag.  Presto  —  it’s  included 
in  Merc  circ.  This  move  is  expected  to 
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increase  the  Mercury  News’  daily  circ  j 

by  more  than  25,000.  j 

As  with  all  things  ABC,  however,  it  j 
gets  complicated  with  other  examples  I 

—  thereby  requiring  a  nickel  tour  of  the  j 
audit  bureau’s  rules.  | 

About  15  years  ago,  the  board  agreed 
to  allow  different  editions  to  be  counted 
toward  top-line  circ.  “Our  rules  don’t 
require  us  to  look  at  the  content,”  says 
Moran.  “It’s  really  presentation.” 

The  rub  is  the  format.  Are  the  papers  j 
both  broadsheets?  In  the  case  of  the  I 
Contra  Costa  Times  and  the  Tri  Valley 
Herald,  the  answer  is  yes.  On  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  statement  for  the  Contra  Costa  \ 


Times,  the  Tri  Valley  Herald  is  included 
in  the  line  “core  newspaper  circulation.” 

But  what  happens  when  The 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  becomes  an 
edition  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer? 
Does  the  Daily  News  then  become  a 
replica?  No.  The  tab  Daily  News  has  a 
logo  on  its  nameplate  that  says  it’s  an 
edition  of  the  Inquirer.  But  because  the 
Inky  is  a  broadsheet,  the  Daily  News 
qualifies  as  a  “unique  edition.”  It  shows 
up  under  the  top-line  circulation 
number,  but  not  under  “core”  circ. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  announced  it 
was  switching  the  format  of  its  single¬ 
copy  issues  to  tabloid  while  home- 


delivered  copies  stick  to  broadsheet 
presentation.  To  accommodate  that 
transition,  which  happened  in  mid- 
January,  the  ABC  board  made  a  tempo¬ 
rary  exception.  Those  single-copy  tab 
editions  will  count  toward  the  core 
newspaper  circ,  but  only  for  a  short 
period  —  and  with  a  long  explanatory 
note  (something  ABC  is  fond  of). 

The  twists  and  turns  in  the  rules  have 
to  do  with  the  concern  of  advertisers’ 
buying  and  planning  needs.  But  some 
observers  are  afraid  this  is  just  another 
wave  of  consolidation,  and  smaller 
dailies  vvill  be  absorbed  into  larger 
papers  and  eventually  disappear.  0 


Newsrooms  nine  manied  couples 


At  ‘Sac  Bee,’ 

I  BY  JOE  STRUPP  ! 

IT’S  NOT  UNUSUAL  FOR  LOVE  TO  i 

blossom  in  newsrooms.  The  odd 
^  hours,  close  working  conditions 

I  and  mutual  employment  interest  have 

sparked  many  ?■  romance,  and  marriage 
(and  sometimes  divorce),  in  between 
deadlines  and  headlines.  But  The 
Sacramento  Bee  may  top  them  all,  with 
nine  couples  currently  married  within 
I  its  newsroom  ranks.  With  a  news  staff 
of  about  175  people,  having  18  of  them 
married  to  someone  else  on  staff  means 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  newsroom 
is  hitched  to  another  newsie. 

“We  don’t  have  a  policy  against 
dating,  and  it  has  never  surprised  me,” 
says  Managing  Editor  Joyce  Terhaar, 
who  says  she  met  her  husband,  Geoff 
Long,  when  both  worked  at  The  Grand 
j  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald  (he  now  works  for  | 
j  the  California  Assembly).  “They  all 

bring  different  talents  to  the  party.”  | 
The  Bee  couples  say  their  shared  work  I 
experience  makes  for  more  good  than  I 
bad.  Some  say  they  can  vent  about  the  I 
business  to  someone  who  knows  it  as  | 
well  as  they  do,  while  others  say  it  is  j 
often  tough  to  leave  things  at  the  office.  ! 
And  when  cutbacks  hit,  these  duos  get  | 
twice  the  salary  cuts,  pension  freezes 
and,  sometimes,  layoffs. 

“It  works  for  us,  but  I  don’t  think  it 
would  work  for  a  lot  of  people,”  says 
Maijie  Lundstrom,  an  investigative 
reporter  who  is  married  to  Sam 
Stanton,  a  senior  writer.  “It  hasn’t  been 
too  much  togetherness,  because  we  have 


it’s  often  a  family  affair 


Ken  Campbell  and  Sue  Ballenger  met  at  the  Bee  in  1993.  They  have  been  married  14  years. 


other  outside  interests  that  put  us  into  | 
other  things.”  But  when  they  work  on  a 
story  together,  which  has  happened  a 
few  times,  it  can  be  helpful,  she  says. 
“Where  else  can  you  find  that  compati¬ 
bility?”  Lundstrom  adds,  noting  a 
recent  project  that  involved  investigat¬ 
ing  the  deaths  of  children  who  were 
under  child  protective  services.  “It  was 
helpful  to  have  a  husband  share  that 
burden  because  it  was  a  tough  story.” 

“We  like  each  other,  so  it  is  good,” 
jokes  Online  Editor  Brian  Blomster, 
who  met  his  wife,  Rita  (entertainment 
editor),  when  the  two  were  students  at 
Sacramento  State  University,  and  mar-  I 


ried  in  1987.  He  has  spent  14  years  at 
the  Bee  in  two  stints,  the  most  recent 
since  2002.  “We  bump  into  each  other 
once  or  twice  a  day  and  take  time  out  to 
take  a  break  together  usually,”  he  adds, 
noting  marital  battles  can  be  tough  to 
hold  back.  “I  came  in  here  a  couple  of 
times  when  Rita  wanted  to  kill  me,  but 
she  kept  it  under  wraps.” 

Along  with  those  named,  the  married 
couples  in  the  Bee’s  newsroom  include: 

•  Deborah  Anderluh,  city  editor, 
and  Andy  Furillo,  senior  writer  courts 
reporter. 

•  Linda  Gonzales,  senior  online 
editor,  and  Gary  Reed,  forum  editor. 
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•  Renee  Byer,  senior  photographer, 
and  Paul  Kitagaki,  senior  photographer. 

•  Leigh  Grogan,  page  designer,  and 
Mark  Morris,  director  of  multimedia. 

•  Sue  Ballenger,  designer,  and  Ken 
Campbell,  copy  editor. 

•  Stuart  Leavenworth,  editorial  page 
editor,  and  Micaela  Massimino,  copy 
editor/assigning  editor. 

Grogan  and  Morris  met  at  the  Bee  in 
1989,  and  were  married  17  years  ago. 
Grogan  explains,  “I  think  we  comple¬ 
ment  each  other;  I  am  sort  of  wound 
tight,  and  he  is  more  laid-back.  We  help 
each  other,  but  it  is  stressful  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  business  —  and  we 
have  both  done  it  for  a  long  time.” 

Ballenger  and  Campbell  also  met  at 
the  Bee,  when  both  worked  Sundays 
back  in  the  early  ’90s.  They  married  in 
1995.  “It  has  helped  both  of  us  in  that 
he  understands  if  I  have  a  problem,” 
says  Ballenger,  a  19-year  Bee  veteran. 
“But  we  have  figured  out  when  we  need 
to  stop  [talking  shop].” 

In  the  case  of  Susan  Ferriss  (a  senior 
writer)  and  Ricardo  Sandoval  (assistant 


Micaela  Massimino  and  Stuart  Leavenworth 
!  are  working  at  their  third  daily  paper  together. 

I  city  editor),  working  in  the  same  place 
j  has  become  almost  a  tradition.  They 
I  met  while  working  at  The  Examiner  in 
!  San  Francisco  between  1992  and  1997, 
then  later  were  competitors  in  Mexico 
City  —  she  for  Cox  Newspapers,  he  for 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News.  “We  had  to 
work  on  sort  of  an  honor  system  a  few 
times,”  she  recalls  about  the  Mexico 
situation.  “Keep  things  confidential.  On 
breaking  stories,  you  would  end  up  in 
the  same  place.” 

Their  time  in  Mexico  also  resulted  in 


a  book  collaboration  when  they  co¬ 
wrote  The  Fight  in  the  Fields  (Mariner 
Books,  1998),  about  farmworker  leader 
Cesar  Chavez.  They  landed  at  the  Bee  at 
the  same  time  just  three  years  ago. 

“It  can  be  difficult  when  you  think  . 
about  movement  and  job  futures,”  she 
admits.  “Getting  jobs  in  the  same  place 
is  difficult.” 

All  of  these  couples  must  deal  with 
the  current  state  of  the  industry,  which 
meant  a  6%  salary  cut  for  Bee  employ¬ 
ees  earlier  this  year.  They’ve  also  had 
to  brace  for  each  round  of  layoffs  that 
have  hit  the  paper.  “We  have  both  lost 
colleagues  to  the  cutbaeks  and  we  both 
get  impacted  by  cuts,”  says  Grogan.  “We 
tend  to  gravitate  toward  discussing  it, 
but  we  try  to  avoid  fights.”  Brian 
Blomster  agrees:  “It  was  really  tough 
because  we  took  a  double  hit,”  he  says  of 
the  salary  reduction.  “Waiting  to  see 
who  is  going  to  get  [laid  off]  is  tough, 
because  that  goes  home  with  you.”  0 
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Even  in  the  current  crisis, 
newspapers  often  in  line  with 
longtime  traditional  wisdom 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

The  business  model  of  daily 
newspapers  is  broken,  the 
constant  refrain  goes.  Every 
day  brings  news  of  dailies  furiously 
chopping  jobs  and  newshole  to  survive  a 
hostile  environment  where,  it  is  repeat¬ 
ed,  “everything  has  changed.” 

So  how  is  it  that  the  “rules  of  thumb” 
that  have  guided  the  newspaper 
business  for  decades  remain  a  pretty 
good  indicator  of  how  dailies  operate 
today?  If  anything,  in  fact,  the  Great 
Recession’s  incredibly  shrinking  dailies 
are  actually  “over-staffed,”  according  to 
the  longtime  rules  of  thumb,  and  are 
publishing  papers  with  “too  much” 
newshole. 

Each  year,  the  Inland  Press 
Association  compares  the  findings  of  its 
confidential  Inland  Daily  Cost  & 
Revenue  Study  with  the  rules  of  thumb 
or,  as  Inland  now  calls  them,  “Industry 
I  Traditional  Wisdom.”  What’s  most 
remarkable  about  the  crisis  year  of 
2008  is  how  much  dailies  stayed  in  line 
with  those  rules  (see  chart). 

Consider  newshole,  which  traditional 
wisdom  dictates  should  be  at  50%.  That’s 
true  at  papers  with  more  than  100,000 
circulation,  which  averaged  50.1%,  but 
dailies  under  10,000  circ  devoted  57%  of 
space  to  news,  dmlies  from  that  size  up 
to  25,000  allotted  57.3%  and  the  50,000 
category  set  aside  58%. 

In  the  newsroom,  the  rule  of  thumb  is 
to  staff  1.1  to  1.2  FTEs  (full-time  equiva¬ 
lents)  for  each  1,000  circulation.  Every 
circ  category  was  “over-staffed”  somewhat. 
Inland  Executive  Director  Ray 
I  Carlsen  says  the  same  dailies  that  have 
been  laying  off  journalists  by  the  dozen 
likely  show  up  as  “over-staffed”  because 
of  shrinkage  elsewhere:  “It’s  not  that 
they’ve  added  staff  —  it’s  just  that  circu¬ 
lation  has  dropped  so  precipitously.” 

Circulation  is  also  one  place  where 
the  slump  is  changing  the  rules  of 
thumb.  Traditionally,  dailies  have  shot 
for  a  circ  profit  margin  of  46%.  With 


RULES  OF  THUMB  VS.  FACTS 


‘TRADITIONAL  WISDOM’ 


Newshole  should  be  50% 

Circ  profit  should  be  46% 

Local  ad  revenue  52%  of  total 
Pressroom  to  be  2.3  hrs.  per  page 
Newsroom  staffing  1.1/1.2  per  1,000  paid  circ 
Total  staffing  should  be  5.3  per  1,000  paid  circ 
Newsroom  expenses  of  76%  to  80%  for  labor 


2008  margins  running  from  27%  to 
29.1%  no  daily  category  got  even  close 
to  that  —  despite  all  the  emphasis  on 
raising  circulation  revenue. 

“I  think  they  may  have  been  getting 
more  revenue  out  of  circulation,  but 
this  is  profit,  so  I’m  guessing  they’re  . 
having  to  pay  more  to  get  it,”  says 
Carlsen,  who  notes  2007  results  showed 
margins  comfortably  above  30%. 

Similarly,  the  balance  is  clearly  shift¬ 
ing  away  from  classified  ad  revenue  — 
every  category  fell  short  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  target  of  getting  35%  of  total  ad 
revenue  from  classified  —  and  toward 
ROP  and  inserts.  The  rule  of  thum’o 
says  that  local  advertising  should  be 
52%  of  ad  revenue,  but  it  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  in  all  categories. 

Technology  has  done  its  work  on 
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another  standard,  the  traditional  90 
minutes  to  two  hours  spent  composing 
a  standard  page.  Only  papers  above 
100,000  circulation  are  close,  spending 
1.3  hours,  while  papers  under  10,000 
accomplish  the  task  in  under  an  hour. 

But  for  all  the  Herculean  efforts  to 
cut  expenses,  in  2008,  at  least,  nearly 
every  size  daily  newspaper  was  within 
the  industry  rules  of  thumb  on  appro¬ 
priate  expenses  for  production,  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  the  newsroom.  That’s 
likely  to  change  next  year,  however, 
with  big  chains  reporting  in  this  year’s 
second  quarter  that  they  had  succeeded 
in  wringing  out  20%  or  more  in  expenses 
compared  with  2008  levels.  i) 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
news  for  regularly  updated  news  reports. 


Well  awaits  Ihe  big  p!iy-for-plajf  plunge 

Plans,  and  a  few  tentative  steps  —  but  no  major  experiment  just  yet 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

ERE  WE  ARE,  AT  LEAST  10 
months  since  the  subject  of 
paid  Web  content  rose  from 
passing  in  silence  to  inciting  cacophony, 
and  still  very  few  newspapers  have  come 
forward  with  any  announcements.  That 
doesn’t  mean  it  won’t  happen.  This  is, 
after  all,  an  industry  in  which  change 
occurs  at  a  snail’s  pace. 

One  recent  survey  conducted  by  Greg 
Harmon  of  Belden  Interactive  and  Greg 
Swanson  of  ITZ  Publishing,  on  behalf  of 


the  American  Press  Institute,  provides 
some  insights.  The  findings  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  API’s  invitation-only 
summit  in  mid-September  on  economic 
action  plans  for  newspapers. 

The  survey,  in  which  more  than  100 
newspaper  publishers  were  asked  to 
address  the  subject  of  pay  walls,  found 
that  slightly  more  than  half  of  them 
believe  they  could  charge  successfully. 
Almost  60%  of  the  respondents  said 
they  are  considering  some  sort  of  pay 
model,  but  there’s  much  hemming  and 
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hawing  about  when  and  if  any  models 
will  be  implemented  at  all. 

Yet  that  hasn’t  stopped  a  slew  of 
companies  vying  to  become  the  indus¬ 
try’s  payment  method  of  choice. 
Journalism  Online  announced  that 
more  than  1,000  content  providers  have 
signed  “letters  of  intent.”  Translation: 
content  providers  are  at  least  talking  to 
Journalism  Online.  (ITZ  Publishing  also 
has  a  relationship  with  Journalism 
Online.)  Where  those  conversations  will 
lead  is  still  unknown.  Also  a  mystery  are 
the  names  of  companies  “involved”  with 
Journalism  Online.  A  scant  few  have 
come  to  light:  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Sentinel,  which  already  charges  online 
for  certain  Green  Bay  Packers  coverage, 
is  one  solid  example. 

During  the  same  period,  Nieman 
Journalism  Lab  reported  that  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
requested  proposals  on  paid-content 
strategies  from  about  a  dozen  compa¬ 
nies.  Tech  giants  such  as  IBM,  Google, 
Microsoft,  and  Oracle  submitted 
papers,  as  well  as  such  start-ups  as 


HOW  WILL  YOU  MAKE 
THEM  PAY? 


PUBLISHERS  RESPONDED: 

38%  predict  their  papers  will  tease  articles  on 
a  free  homepage  but  limit  access  to  full  stories 


28%  expect  to  offer  monthly  subscriptions  and 
paid  access  to  individual  articles 


Source:  Greg  Harmon  and  Greg  Swanson 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Press  Institute 


CircLabs,  whiph  proposes  to  help  news¬ 
papers  aggregate  their  audience  for 
advertisers  first. 

The  start-up  Zuora,  which  provides 
an  e-commerce  and  billing  platform  for 
software  service  and  “cloud-storage” 
companies,  thinks  it  can  successfully 
transition  its  platform  to  news  content. 
(The  NAA  did  not  contact  Zuora.)  Its 
customers  include  the  tech  blog 
GigaOm  —  which  started  charging  for 
premium  content  —  and  Reed  Business. 

A  few  metros  have  recently 
announced  plans  to  start  charging  for 
some  content.  The  Star  Tribune  in 


Minneapolis,  for  example, 
launched  an  “Access  Vikings” 
section  that,  at  the  moment,  only 
requires  registration.  Terry  Sauer, 

^  the  STs  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  digital,  told  David  Brauer 
at  MinnPost.com  the  paper  plans 
j  to  start  charging,  and  is  currently 
determining  how  much  —  likely 
about  the  price  of  a  cup  of  coffee, 
lute  The  Star  Tribune,  like  many 
papers,  has  experimented  with 
charging  for  online  content  in  the  past. 

Generally,  however,  there’s  a  streak  of 
an.xiety  among  publishers  —  many  don’t 
want  to  be  the  first  to  try  something 
and  see  it  fail.  Alan  Mutter,  who  blogs 
at  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur,  observes 
that  executives  are  scared  that  if  they 
build  a  pay  wall,  no  one  will  come. 
Publishers  “have  told  me  they  fear  they 
could  lose  as  much  as  75%  or  more  of 
their  traffic  and  banner  revenue  if  they 
started  to  charge  for  content,”  Mutter 
tells  E^P.  Who,  among  the  heavy 
hitters,  wants  to  be  the  first  to  find  out? 
Soon,  we’ll  know.  0 


PRINT  ADS 

Over  the  past  year,  MediaBlds  has  brought  hundreds  of  thousands  of  online  ad  dollars  back  to  print  advertising. 


HERE'S  HOW  IT  WORKS: 

•  Reach  advertisers  outside  your  normal  marketing  area 
when  you  post  ad  space  online. 

•  Sell  ads  after  regular  business  hours. 

•  Instead  of  using  house  ads,  monetize  your  unused 
inventory  with  a  national,  direct  response  advertiser. 
Ask  about  MediaBids  Per-Inquiry  Print  Advertising 
Program. 


MediaBids  will  be  exhibiting  at 
the  E&P  Virtual  Conference  on 
October  1,  2009.  Stop  l>y  our 
booth  and  enter  to  win  a  free 
month  of  publication  coaching  - 
a  $1,000  value! 


MediaBids  .com 

The  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Advertising  Marketplace 

Learn  more  at:  www.mediabids.com  or  call  866-236-2259. 
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BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

As  PUBLISHERS  CONTINUE  TO 
debate  online  paid  content 
strategies,  some  newspapers  are 
realizing  there’s  revenue  to  be  found  in 
mobile  applications. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  —  which 
charges  for  some  of  its  content  on 
WSJ.com  —  finally  added  some  coher¬ 
ence  to  its  pay  strategy.  Starting  Oct. 

24,  its  mobile  application  will  no  longer 
be  fi-ee. 

The  approach  mimics  that  of 
WSJ.com,  with  some  content  that  can 
be  viewed  for  no  charge.  Downloading 
the  application  is  free,  but  if  a  reader 
wants  to  use  it  to  access  all  Journal 
content,  he  or  she  has  to  subscribe. 
Those  who  currently  get  both  the  print 
and  online  edition  of  the  Journal  get 
access  to  all  stories.  Online-only  sub¬ 
scribers  have  to  pay  $1  a  week  to  access 
all  stories  via  the  app,  while  non  sub¬ 
scribers  will  have  to  shell  out  $2  a  week. 

In  Florida,  meanwhile,  another  paper 
decided  to  put  a  price  tag  on  its  first 
mobile  application.  The  Miami  Herald 
is  selling  an  app  that  connects  users  to 
in-depth  coverage  of  the  Dolphins’ 

2009  season,  for  $1.99.  The  Heralds 
strategy?  Start  niche,  rather  than 
develop  an  app  for  all  of  its  coverage 
right  off"  the  bat.  S 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
news  for  regularly  updated  news  reports. 


Photo  of  the  Month 


JANET  JENSEN,  THE  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (TACOMA,  WASH.),  SEPT.  10 

After  the  official  ceremony,  this  Army  medic,  Pfc. 
Jeffrey  Hodge,  stayed  behind  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  to 
pay  special  respects  to  four 
soldiers  from  his  unit  killed  in  late 
August  by  a  roadside  bomb  in 
Afghanistan.  Photographer  Janet 
Jensen  followed  him  afterward  to  tell  him  that  she  had 
snapped  this  sensitive  image,  and  learned  that  he  had  been  the 
first  medic  on  the  scene  of  the  explosion.  She  contacted  a 
reporter,  who  interviewed  Hodge  for  a  story.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Submit  your  photos  for  this 
^Q^section!  E-mail  us  at 
hottype(^editorandpublisher.com 


A  buck  stops  here:  Jobless  get  cheap  subscriptions 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


closed  and  the  local  I 

unemployment  rate  j 

soared  to  an  all- 
time  high,  he  adds, 
it  was  time  to  act. 

A  month  into 
the  offer,  which  the 

paper  publieized  ' 

with  radio  spots  and  ^ 

house  ads,  71  unem- 
ployed  people  had  signed  up.  Of 
those,  37  were  active  subscribers 
whose  accounts  were  extended, 
says  Amy  George,  the  paper’s 
director  of  market  development  and 
special  projects.  One-dollar  subscribers 
may  be  asked  to  show  they  are  eligible 


Editor/publisher 
Foreman  says  out- 
of-work  readers 
shouldn’t  have  to 
lose  their  paper. 


Losing  your  job  shouldn’t 

mean  dropping  your  newspaper 
subscription.  The  News-Gazette 
in  Champaign,  Ill.,  believes  —  so  it’s 
offering  out-of-work  readers  a  three- 
month  subscription  for  just  $1.  And  if 
the  subscriber  is  still  unemployed  three 
months  later,  the  News-Gazette  will 
extend  the  $1  deal  for  up  to  a  full  year. 

According  to  Editor/Publisher  John 
Foreman,  the  family-owned  newspaper 
first  considered  such  an  offer  after  a 
major  plant  closing  was  announced. 
“We  assumed  the  demographic  was 
such  that  a  lot  of  those  people  were  our 
readers,”  he  says.  When  a  second  plant 


a  little  help  from  an  old  friend. 


" —  fli  ment  insurance, 

paper  is 
flexible,  says 
George:  “In  a 
couple  of  cases, 
we  have  extend- 
ed  the  offer  to 
someone  that  maybe  didn’t  quite  have 
the  documentation,  but  had  a  very 
compelling  story.”  S 
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i  CALIFORNIA 

Stuart  Leavenworth  has  been  named 
editorial  page  editor  of  The  Sacramento 
Bee.  Leavenworth,  who  most  recently 
served  as  associate  editor  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  editorial  board  for  five 
years,  succeeds  David  Holwerk. 

James  Folmer  is  the  new  community 
j  conversations  editor  for  The  Desert  Sun 
I  in  Palm  Springs.  Folmer  most  recently 
served  as  communities  editor. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN  newspeople@editorandpublisher.com 


[  COLORADO 
!  Carmen  Boles  has  been  named  director 
]  of  interactive  content  and  audience 
development  for  The  Gazette  in  Colorado 
Springs.  Boles  most  recently  served  as 
online  news  editor.  David  i.  Harwood 
has  been  named  regional  director  of 
interactive  sales.  He  most  recently  was 
vice  president  of  Online/e-Media 
Operations  for  CK  Media  in  Golden. 

I  L  O  R  I  D  A 

Rich  Reis  has  been  named  group  vice 
president  of  Cox  Media  Group  and 
will  serve  as  senior  vice  president  of 
radio  operations,  an  expansion  of  his 
current  duties.  Reis  most  recently  was 
group  vice  president  for  Cox  Radio. 


ALABAMA 

Ricl^  Mathews 

Ricky  Mathews  has  been  appointed  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Press-Register  in  Mobile, 
the  Baldwin  Register  in  Bay  Minette  and  The 
Mississippi  Press  in  Pascagoula.  He  also  has 
been  named  president  of  Advance  Alabama/ 
MississipjM,  assuming  oversight  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  and  Huntsville  Times,  in  addition  to 
the  Press-Register,  Baldwin  Register  and  Mississippi  Press.  Mathews 
served  as  president  and  publisher  of  the  Sun  Herald  in  Biloxi,  Miss., 
where  he  started  as  a  summer  intern  and  later  served  as  assistant 
finance  and  operations  director,  assistant  circulation  director,  opera¬ 
tion  director,  and  VP/marketing.  He  succeeds  Howard  Bronson. 


Lou  Elliot  Jones  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Chiejland  Citizen.  Jones  is 
promoted  from  news  editor. 


I  G  F:  O  R  G  I  A 

!  Melissa  Hanna  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  \he  Athens  Banner-Herald. 

She  most  recently  was  news  director 
for  the  paper  and  OnlineAthens.com. 
She  succeeds  Jason  Winders. 


TEXAS 

Rayanne 
Schmid 

has  been  named 
editor/publisher  of 
The  Daily  Sentinel 
in  Nacogdoches.  She  most 
recently  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Kerrville  (Texas)  Daily  Times. 


IOWA 

Anne  Blankenship  is  the  new  managing 
editor  of  The  Daily  Freeman  Journal 
in  Webster  City.  She  is  promoted  from 
lifestyles  editor. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Leslie  N.  Dees  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Star-Herald  in  Kosciusko. 
She  is  promoted  from  news  editor. 

Bill  Gilmore  is  the  new  director  of 
advertising  at  The  Meridian  Star.  Most 
recently  he  served  as  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  TimesDaily  in  Florence,  Ala. 

-MISSOURI 

Gina  Felix  has  been  named  publisher  of 
The  Carthage  Press.  She  has  served  as 
advertising  manager  since  2007,  and 
will  retain  those  duties.  John  Hacker  has 
been  named  managing  editor.  Hacker, 
who  has  left  the  paper  twice,  has  served 


as  sports  editor  and  lifestyles  editor,  ! 
and  returned  as  a  staff  writer  in  200?.  j 

N  EVA DA 

R  William  (Bill)  Toler  has  been  appointed 
CEO  of  Swift  Communications  Inc. 
and  has  been  named  a  member  of  the  j  j 
company’s  board  of  directors.  Toler  |  j 

spent  29  years  with  Procter  &  Gamble,  i  I 
at  which  he  served  in  a  variety  of  | 

executive  positions.  j 

i 

N  E  W  \  O  R  K  I 

Jim  Murphy  has  been  appointed  publisher  |  j 
of  The  Record  in  Troy,  along  with  Green-  j  j 
bush  Life,  Latham  Life  and  River  Life.  !  j 
For  the  past  three  years,  he  was  adver¬ 
tising  and  market  development  director 
at  The  Post-Star  in  Glens  Falls  and  for 
the  past  year  oversaw  its  Web  site. 

Kate  Taylor  has  been  named  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  vice  president. 


Seattle  Times  reporters  Hal 
Bernton  and  Justin  Mayo 
and  photojournalist  Steve 
Ringman  have  been  awarded 
the  2009  James  V.  Risser 


Prize  for  Western  Environmen¬ 
tal  Journalism,  for  their  two- 
part  series,  “Logging  and 
Landslides:  What  Went 
Wrong,”  detailing  how  heavy 
logging  in  southwestern 
Washington  was  to  blame 


for  a  good  number  of  land¬ 
slides  in  the  region. 


The  Sun-Times  News  Group, 
including  the  Chicago  Sun- 


Tirties,  earned  a  combined  48 
awards  in  the  2009  Illinois 
Associated  Press  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  Editorial  Excellence 
and  the  2009  Illinois  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Editors  Association 
Photo  Excellence  contests. 
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NEWSPEOPLE 


- OBITUARIES  - 

Frank  Batten  Sr. 

82,  Died  Sept.  10 

RETIRED  CHAIRMAN,  LANDMARK  COMMUNICATIONS; 

WEATHER  CHANNEL  FOUNDER 

WHEN  Frank  Batten’s  namesake  father 
died  in  1928,  the  1-year-old  boy  went  to 
live  with  his  uncle,  Samuel  L.  Slover,  who 
had  acquired  several  local  properties  that  would  be¬ 
come  the  seed  for  Landmark  —  among  them  one  that 
would  become  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch.  He 
instilled  in  young  Frank  a  love  for  newspapering  and 
the  values  of  philanthropy  and  social  responsibility. 

While  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Batten  joined  the  Ledger-LHspatch  as  a  copy 
boy.  He  spent  two  more  summers  as  an  intern  reporter,  graduated  from  UVa.  in 
1950  and  obtained  his  master’s  in  business  administration  from  Harvard  in  1952. 

Two  years  later.  Batten  became  publisher  of  The  Virginian-Pilot  and  the 
Ledger-Dispatch  at  age  27.  A  few  years  later,  when  the  city  of  Norfolk  decided  it 
would  rather  close  its  schools  than  integrate  them.  Batten  and  other  community 
leaders  stood  against  racism  and  ran  a  full-page  ad  urging  officials  to  reconsider. 

In  1964,  seeing  the  potential  of  cable  television.  Batten  oversaw  the  purchase  of 
two  cable  franchises  that  formed  the  core  of  the  TeleCable  Corporation,  which 
grew  to  operate  21  cable  systems  in  15  states.  Three  years  later,  Norfolk  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  became  Landmark  Communications  Inc.,  and  Batten  was  appointed 
chairman.  He  remained  in  that  position  until  1998.  He  served  as  AP  board  chair¬ 
man  from  1982-87,  and  was  always  especially  proud  of  The  Weather  Channel, 
which  he  launched  in  1982.  Throughout  his  career.  Batten  donated  more  than. 
$223  million  to  schools  and  other  educational  organizations. 


strategic  planning  and  technology  for 
The  New  York  Times  Co.  Previously, 
Taylor  served  as  a  consultant  for  such 
companies  as  Time  Warner,  Viacom 
and  News  Corp. 


OREGON 

Chuck  Anderson  has  been  named  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Wallowa  County 
Chieftain  in  Enterprise.  Since  2007, 
Anderson  has  served  as  editor  of 
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the  Scotts  Valley  (Calif.)  Press-Banner 
and  spent  nine  years  as  a  reporter  for 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Dara  Chadwick  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Jamestown  Press.  Previously, 
Chadwick  served  as  editor  of  the 
Warwick  Beacon  and  since  1995  has 
worked  as  a  freelance  writer.  She 
succeeds  Adrienne  Downing,  who  will 
resume  a  previous  role  as  sports  editor. 

Sandra  J.  Radclitfe  has  been  named 
executive  vice  president  of  finance  and 
administration  for  The  Providence 
Journal.  She  most  recently  served  as 
chief  financial  officer,  and  will  retain 
that  position.  Thomas  J.  McDonough  has 
been  promoted  to  vice  president  of 
human  resources  and  labor  relations. 
McDonough  has  served  as  departmental 
director,  manager  and  administrator  in 
the  HR  department  since  1995. 

T  E  X  A  S 

Randy  Reese  has  been  named  editor 
of  tbe  Diboll  Free  Press.  Reese  most 
recently  served  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Gonzales  Inquirer.  He  succeeds 
Jerry  Gaulding,  who  died  suddenly  in  June. 

Fran  Wills,  who  joined  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  in  2006  as  senior  vice 
president/interactive  and  has  since 
added  responsibility  for  classified 
sales,  is  expanding  her  role  to  become 
senior  vice  president/interactive  and 
marketing.  She  will  continue  to  oversee 
interactive  strategy  and  sales  operations. 

Olga  Pena  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Killeen  Daily 
Herald.  Since  2008  she  has  been 
assistant  managing  editor/regional 
news,  serving  as  editor  of  both  the  Fort 
Hood  Herald  and  the  Cove  Herald. 

UTAH 

Charles  G.  Hawley  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Richfield  Reaper. 
Hawley  had  served  as  interim  publisher 
following  the  death  of  Mark  Fuellenbach 
in  April,  and  before  that  was  the 
Reapers  general  manager. 


Internet  Profits  for  Newspapers 


800-888-0470  verican.com 

Internet  Yellow  Pages  -  Email  Edition  -  Classifieds  -  Mobile 


WISCONSIN 
Jon  Losness  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Kenosha  News.  Previously,  Losness 
served  as  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Po,st-Bulletin.  He 
succeeds  Craig  Swanson. 
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Behaviorally  targeted  online  ads  need  strict  privacy  standards 
imposed  by  newspapers  —  not  government 


PITY  THE  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 
that  is  the  newspaper.  For 
decades,  the  chief  complaint 
from  data-hungry  advertisers 
was  that  newspapers  knew  next  to 
nothing  about  their  readers.  Beyond 
providing  a  name  and  address,  they 
could  say  little  about  their  most  loyal 
subscribers.  And  single-copy  buyers? 
Well,  they  were  pretty  much  a  mystery. 

Now  —  literally  months  after  finally 
getting  tools  that  can  direct  advertisers  to 
their  best  prospects  —  the  new  complaint 
is  that  newspapers  will  know  too  much 
about  their  readers.  And 
some  privacy  advocates 
are  fashioning  solutions 
to  this  alleged  problem 
that  could  kill  news¬ 
papers’  aborning  ad- 
targeting  capabilities. 

“Behaviorally  targeted' 
advertising  places  ads  in 
front  of  online  readers 
based  on  the  Web  sites  and  content  they 
like  to  view'.  They’re  nothing  new  on  the 
Internet,  but  it’s  only  in  recent  months 
that  newspapers  have  been  implementing 
them  as  the  Yahoo  Newspaper  Consor¬ 
tium  rolls  out  the  APT  platform  among 
its  approximately  800  member  papers. 

For  early  adopters,  those  APT 
behaviorally  targeted  ads  have  been  a 
win-win  for  newspapers  and  Yahoo.  The 
relative  handful  of  papers  that  beta  test¬ 
ed  Yahoo’s  APT  platform  realized  incre¬ 
mental  revenue  of  $20  million.  Now' 
entire  chains  are  beginning  to  launch. 

With  rates  for  banner  ads  at  rock 
bottom  and  online  classified  sinking 
fast,  behaviorally  targeted  ads  may  be 
newspapers’  last  chance  to  net  advertis¬ 
ing  for  which  they  can  charge  rates  even 


Once,  newspapers 
knew  little  about 
subscribers.  Now, 
collecting  online 
data  on  them  is 
raising  red  flags. 


close  to  that  of  their  print  real  estate. 

But  certain  quarters  find  the  veiy-  idea 
of  collecting  information  on  Web  users 
deeply  alarming.  They  don’t  see  an  ad 
system  that  presents  site  v'isitors  with 
advertising  that  might  actually  be  of 
interest.  They  see  Big  Brother.  Better 
that  the  Web  should  starve  on  a  diet  of 
“10  Rules  for  a  Flat  Stomach”  and  “Don’t 
Pay  for  Whiter  Teeth!”  remnant  ads. 

Groups  such  as  the  Center  for  Digital 
Democracy  (CDC)  are  clamoring  for 
government  regulation  of  behaviorally 
targeted  or  contextual  ad  systems  —  and 
they  are  getting  Wash¬ 
ington’s  attention.  “A 
perfect  digital  storm 
has  created  momentum 
tow  ard  action,”  the 
CDC’s  executive  director, 
Jeffrey  Chester  declared 
last  month.  A  favorite 
recommendation  of 
these  groups  would 
require  online  readers  to  “opt  in”  to  the 
use  of  such  advertising  on  a  site.  It’s  hard 
to  imagine  a  more  effective  way  to  kill 
targeted  advertising  that  supports  the 
free  %'iewing  of  newspaper  content. 

The  easy  solution  to  privacy  concerns 
is  the  one  good  thing  newspapers  are  not 
providing  now:  An  up-front  explanation 
in  shirt-sleeves  English  about  what 
information  is  collected  and  what  is  not 
—  and  a  very  simple  way  to  opt  out. 

New  spapers,  though,  would  do  well 
to  heed  privacy  advocates’  demands 
for  transparency  in  online  advertising. 
Papers  that  lather  their  privacy  policies 
with  legalese  or  hide  opt-out  options  in 
a  thicket  of  links  only  hasten  the  day 
that  the  federal  government  imposes  its 
strangling  regulations. 
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Dr.  Sheri  Fink’s  Aug.  30  New  York  Times  Magazine  cover  story  on  Memorial  Medical  Center’s  life-and- 
death  choices  during  Hurricane  Katrina  marked  the  Sunday  magazine’s  first  use  of  a  ProPublica  feature. 


mXCHDOGS 
still  AWAKE? 


Cutbacks  have  taken  a  huge  toll  on  newsrooms,  but  editors  claim 
investigative  probes  remain  a  top  priority.  Outsiders  may  disagree. 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

The  Aug.  30  issue  of  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
marked  a  milestone  for  the  newspaper.  It  boasted  an 
explosive  cover  feature  probing  Hurricane  Katrinas 
impact  on  one  New  Orleans  hospital,  including  claims 
that  patients  were  euthanized  —  a  piece  spanning  more 
than  two  years  of  reporting  and 
costing  an  estimated  $400,000 
to  produce.  But  the  story’s  author 
wasn’t  a  Times  reporter  —  it  was 
a  staffer  from  non-profit  news 
outlet  ProPublica. 


The  investigative  news  outlet,  formed 
less  than  two  years  ago,  has  already 
made  a  name  for  itself  by  recruiting 
mainstream  news  talent  and  producing 
some  of  the  most  acclaimed  investigative 
projects  in  years  —  some  of  which 
have  been  published  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 


Wisconsin  Public  Radio  host  Jim 
Packard,  left,  speaks  with  Andy 
Hall  and  Lexie  Clinton  of  The 
Wisconsin  Center  for  Investigative 
Journalism  in  July  to  discuss  a 
proposed  federal  stimulus  project 
to  build  a  high-speed  rail  line. 
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The  Washington  Post,  among  others. 

“There  are  certain  kinds  of  things 
we  cannot  do,”  says  Times  Magazine 
Editor  Gerald  Marzorati,  who  praised 
ProPublica’s  efforts  on  the  Katrina  opus 
and  other  stories.  “We  are  not  in  a 
position  to  have  a  reporter  working  full 
time  on  a  story  for  two  years.” 

ProPublica’s  Sheri  Fink,  a  physician, 
wrote  the  Katrina  story  at  no  cost  to 
the  paper.  Marzorati  adds  that  the  use 
of  such  reports  produced  outside  main- 


CIR  Executive  Director  Robert 
Rosenthal,  left,  and  investigative 
reporter  Lance  Williams  are  part  of 
CIR's  new  Caiifornia  Watch  project. 

stream  newspapers  “is  one  way  that  long- 
form  journalism  is  going  to  continue  in 
the  future.” 

Before  it  ran  the  Katrina  feature.  The 
New  York  Times  had  used  four  other 
ProPublica  stories  in  the  previous  12 
months.  While  the  Gray  Lady  boasts  an 
investigative  unit  of  at  least  eight 
reporters  and  three  editors,  Glenn 
Kramon,  assistant  managing  editor/ 
enterprise,  admits  those  stories  are 
tougher  to  do  these  days.  “What 
has  made  it  harder  is  that  we  are 
now  a  multimedia,  24-7  news 
organization,”  he  says.  “That 
requires  us  to  do  a  more  multi¬ 
dimensional  job.  That  makes  it 
harder  to  get  long¬ 
term  enterprise,  including 
investigative,  done.” 

ProPublica  is  not  alone.  In 
the  past  year,  several  non-profit 
outlets  focusing  on  investigative 
journalism  have  arisfen  or  have 
expanded  their  involvement 
with  newspapers  to  fill  the  void 
for  investigative  work  as  cut¬ 
backs  strip  newsrooms  nation¬ 
wide.  Alliances  from  New  England 
to  California  are  finding  that 


newspapers  are  more  open  to  joining 
forces  on  the  investigative  front  than 
ever  before. 

“You’ve  got  a  lot  of  people  moving  to 
collaboration,  as  opposed  to  competi¬ 
tion,”  says  Brant  Houston,  Knight 
Foundation  chair  in  investigative  and 
enterprise  reporting  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  former  executive  director 
of  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors. 
“They  see  the  wisdom  in  doing  this.” 

Adds  Robert  Rosenthal,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  executive  director  of  the 
Center  for  Investigative  Reporting  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  “There  is  no  question 
that  as  newspapers  have  shrunk  their 
staffs,  one  of  the  things  that  has  [been 
lost]  is  investigative  reporting.  There  are 
newspapers  that  are  committed  to  doing 
it  and  are  doing  it.  But  with  fewer 
reporters,  watchdog  journalism  suffers.” 

Is  this  the  future  of  investigative 
reporting?  Can  a  handful  of  projects 
each  year  that  utilize  outside  non-profits 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  countless  staffers 
and,  in  some  cases,  entire  units  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  in-depth  reporting  projects?  And 
even  if  newspapers  keep  and  in  some 
cases  expand  their  investigative  teams  — 
as  several  claim  to  be  doing  —  will  they 
be  able  to  spend  the  kind  of  money  on 
travel,  legal  fights  and  lengthy  reporting 
needed  to  uncover  many  of  these  major 
stories,  with  diminished  budgets? 

While  editors  contend  watchdog 
journalism  remains  a  priority,  with  or 
without  outside  help,  the  reality  of  cut¬ 
backs  and  mounting  workloads  promises 
major  challenges  down  the  road.  “There 
is  still  plenty  of  good  work  being  done 
around  the  country,”  says  IRE  Executive 
Director  Mark  Horvit.  “But  there  are 
fewer  bodies  around  to  do  it.” 


i  Keeping  up  with  the  ProPublicas  \ ; 
I  When  The  Oregonian  in  Portland 
disbanded  its  investigations  team  in  late  I  j 
2007,  the  primary  reason  was  the  loss  j  j 
of  its  two  top  investigative  editors  to  i ! 
ProPublica.  Managing  News  Editor  j 

Steve  Engelberg  and  Investigations  ! 

Editor  Tom  Detzel  had  overseen  three  •  1 1 

investigative  reporters.  But  when 
ProPublica  beckoned,  both  jumped  ship. 

The  Oregonian  reassigned  the  three  | 

reporters  and  took  a  new  approach  to  ! 
investigative,  says  Editor  Sandra  Mims  ! 
Rowe,  who  contends  such  projects  now  ’  1 
span  the  entire  newspaper  and  are  ! 

drawn  from  every  reporting  department.  ,  j 
“Most  of  our  investigations  come  from  j ! 
I  the  accountability  and  business  teams,  I 
and  other  city  teams,”  says  Rowe.  “I  have  i 
said  that  as  we  reduce  staff,  I  could  be  ' 
leading  a  newsroom  that  is  dowm  to  20 
reporters  and  at  least  10  of  them  would 
be  doing  investigative  news.” 

With  a  staff  of  289  in  her  newsroom,  ; 
Rowe  doesn’t  have  to  worry  about  that  | 
just  yet.  But  with  cutbacks  in  the  dozens  ' 
going  back  a  year-and-a-half,  she  admits 
fewer  reporters  are  available  —  and  the 
lack  of  a  dedicated  investigative  unit  i 

makes  it  harder  to  get  investigative 
projects  off  the  ground. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  last  18  I 
months  or  so,  it  has  been  more  difficult 
to  accomplish,”  she  says.  “Newsrooms 
are  in  turmoil.  Morale  is  not  good.  It  is 
more  difficult  and  challenging  to  get  '  > 
I  these  stories  going  in  the  newsroom.” 

Editors  at  several  other  major  and  1 1 
mid-sized  papers  who  have  been  hit 
with  budget  cuts,  however,  claim  that  no  | 
matter  where  else  reductions  are  being  1  j 
made,  whether  in  features,  copy  desk  i 
jobs  or  beat  reporting,  the  quality  of  ‘  I 
their  investigative  work  remains  the  ' ; 


The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution’s  watchd(%  team,  here  in  an  August  rneeting,  still  seeks  to  do 
investiptive  work  after  seeing  its  newsroom  shrink  from  235  people  in  2007  to  180  today. 
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level,  you  can  take  people  with  compre- 

- 1  hensive  skills  and  put  them 

I  together.” 


same  or  is  better.  But  the  H 
reality  is  that  in  tighter 
economic  times,  it’s 
more  difficult  to  do  these 
projects  even  with  the 
same  amount  of  staffers  — 
and  outside  help  becomes 
more  attractive. 

“We  have  probably  done 
more  investigative  report¬ 
ing  in  the  past  year  than 
we  ever  have,”  says  Susan 
Goldberg,  editor  of  The 
Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland, 
which  is  down  70  reporters 
since  2007  and  has  cut 
pages  in  the  daily  print 
edition.  “We’ve  still  got 
as  many  people  doing 
investigative  work,  if  not 
more. ...  We  have  a  smaller 
national  report  than  we 
used  to  have,”  she  adds. 

“Our  whole  emphasis  is  strong 
local.  Watchdog  reporting  is 
at  the  center  of  our  mission. 

If  we  don’t  do  it,  I  don’t  think 
anyone  else  will.” 

Ask  Jeff  Leen  of  The 
Washington  Post  about  the  state  of 
investigative  reporting  at  bis  paper  and 
he’ll  tell  you  it’s  as  strong  as  ever.  Even 
after  more  than  100  news  staffers  — 
some  of  them  Pulitzer-minted  —  took 
buyouts  last  year,  Leen,  the  paper’s 
assistant  managing  editor/investigations, 
says  he  still  has  the  seven  lull-time 
reporters  he’s  had  for  the  last  six  years. 
“We  may  get  squeezed  a  little  bit  here 
and  there,  but  we  still  have  our  unit  and 
the  ability  to  pull  people  from  other 
staffs,”  he  says.  “I  think  you  will  find  that 
as  things  squeeze,  people  will  see  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  as  the  high  ground.  We 
have  basically  held  the  line.” 

Rex  Smith,  editor  of  the  Times  Union 
in  iMbany,  N.Y.,  says  his  four-person 
investigative  unit  remains,  even  after  his 
news  staff  was  cut  from  127  to  98  this 
year.  He  trimmed  other  things,  including 
the  features  section  Monday  through 
Wednesday,  along  with  television  listings 
and  a  handful  of  reporting  positions  and 
geographic  beats.  “We  decided  that 
investigative  reporting  that  touches  the 
whole  community  is  more  important 
than  what  affects  a  small  area,”  he  adds, 
citing  several  recent  projects  including 
an  Albany  city  parking  ticket  scandal 
that  led  to  a  state  Investigation. 

“The  No.  1  thing  readers  tell  us  they 
want  is  watchdog  reporting,”  says  Randy 
Lovely,  editor  of  The  Arizona  Republic  in 


Sl'KDAY 


pony  up 


Partnering  up 
ProPublica  has  grown  to  19 
^  reporters  since  it  launched  in 
j  January  2008.  In  that  time,  the 
I  non-profit  outlet  —  currently 

I  funded  through  at  least  2011, 

with  a  mix  of  donations  —  boasts 
'  more  than  a  dozen  major  projects 
't  that  have  been  used  by  37  news 
I  outlets,  including  14  newspapers, 

i  Subjects  range  from  health  claims 

by  Iraq  War  contractors  to 
formaldehyde  in  FEMA-supplied 
trailers.  Says  ProPublica  managing 
editor  Engelberg,  “One  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  about  this 
experiment  is  that  after  a  little  bit 
of  understandable  skepticism,  a 
J  number  of  newspapers  have  found 
us  to  be  a  valuable  partner.” 

Although  the  Center  for  Investigative 
Reporting  (CIR)  has  been  in  place  since 
1977,  tbe  non-profit  outlet  recently 
launched  its  California  Watch,  an  11- 
person  project  that  will  focus  on  the 
Golden  State  and  provide  reporting  for 
all  media,  including  newspapers.  Like 
ProPublica,  CIR’s  new  project  has  also 
drawn  talent  from  some  of  the  best 
newspaper  staffs,  attracting  longtime 
investigative  reporter  Lance  Williams  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  former 
Los  Angeles  Times  statehouse  reporter 
Robert  Salladay. 

The  20-year-old  Center  for  Public 
Integrity  (CPI)  is  likewise  expanding  its 
work  to  help  newspapers  —  and  numer¬ 
ous  journalism  groups  and  local  Web 
outlets  have  formed  the  Investigative 
News  Network,  which  met  for  the  first 
time  in  July  and  has  so  far  raised 
$500,000  in  funding  to  help  its  collection 
of  news  outlets  provide  investigative 
reporting.  “We  are  building  a  Web  site 
to  share  material,”  says  Bill  Buzenberg, 
executive  director  of  the  Center  for  Public 
Integrity,  one  of  the  network’s  leading 
organizers.  “We  hope  to  raise  money, 
share  material  and  get  paid  for  it.” 

CPI,  meanwhile,  has  IncreEised  its  own 
production  of  investigative  content, 
much  of  it  used  by  newspapers,  says 
Buzenberg.  His  35-person  staff  produces 
about  a  dozen  major  reporting  projects 
each  year.  “We  want  to  alert  papers  more 
and  more  that  this  is  coming,”  Buzenberg 
says  of  his  group’s  content. 

He  cites  the  Associated  Press  recently 
adding  his  organization’s  content  to  its 
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Woodstock;  A  moment  turns  40 


Editor  Rex  Smith's  Times 
Union  of  Albany,  N.Y., 
contributed  reporting  to 
two  Hearst  chainwide 
investigations  in  2009. 


Phoenix,  which  dropped  from  400  news 
staffers  to  325  in  the  past  year  but  kept  its 
12-person  First  Amendment  investigative 
team  intact.  “I  will  not  cut  it.  You  have  to 
see  where  else  you  can  nip  and  tuck.” 

For  Lovely,  that  has  meant  fewer  copy 
editors  and  some  upper-management 
reductions:  “The  ratio  of  reporters  to 
editors  is  higher  than  it  used  to  be, 
which  I  don’t  love,  but  I  bad  to  do  it.” 

Several  of  those  editors  have  accepted 
some  outside  investigative  help  or,  in 
other  cases,  worked  with  sister  news¬ 
papers  or  outside  organizations. 

The  Washington  Post  has  run  five 
ProPublica-related  projects  this  year, 
while  the  Arizona  Republic  worked  with 
Politico  in  2008  on  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  coverage  when  Sen.  John  McCain 
was  the  Republican  nominee.  Tbe  Times 
Union  has  used  two  ProPublica  stories 
while  also  taking  part  in  two  major 
investigative  projects  this  year  that 
included  at  least  six  other  Hearst  papers. 
The  first,  in  February,  examined  how  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  were  clearing  vast 
acres  of  forest.  An  August  package 
delved  into  avoidable  deaths  in  hospitals. 

“What  I  like  about  it  is  that  it  still 
bubbles  up  from  reporting,  sometimes 
beat  reporting,”  says  Phil  Bronstein, 
former  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  current  editor-at-large 
for  Hearst.  “You  can  do  it  on  a  national 
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member  exchange  site,  along  with 
ProPublica,  CIR  and  the  Investigative 
Reporting  Workshop.  He  also  notes 
that  AP  used  a  June  package  on 
Pentagon  travel  costs  that  included  five 
years  of  data. 

into  the  void 

There’s  also  the  crop  of  new  investiga¬ 
tive  centers  that  has  sprung  up  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  Among  these  are 
the  Wisconsin  Center  for  Investigative 
Journalism  and  the  New  England  Center 
for  Investigative  Reporting,  both  aligned 
with  universities  and  already  making 
their  marks  in  local  media. 

“It  turns  out  that  we  are  really  invigor¬ 
ating  local  investigative  journalism,”  says 
Andrew  Hall,  the  Wisconsin  Center’s 
executive  director.  “I  think  these  state- 
focused  investigative  centers  will  play  an 
important  role  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  in  replacing  lost  resources.” 

Hall,  a  former  18-year  reporter  at  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  in  Madison, 
has  just  two  fiill-time  staffers  and  three 
college  interns.  But  the  center,  launched 
in  January  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  has  offered  dozens  of  stories. 
Among  the  first  projects  was  a  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 
and  a  UW  reporting  class  on  a  review  of 
Gov.  Jim  Doyle’s  travel  records  that  ran  in 
the  Journal  Sentinel  on  July  4.  Other 
investigations  have  ranged  from  a  look  at 
boating  safety  to  a  controversial  new 


$600  million  in-state  rail  line.  “I  think  the 
more  profound  shift  will  be  to  collabora¬ 
tion  and  away  from  competition,”  says 
Hall.  “Collaboration  makes  it  easier  to  do 
these  kinds  of  investigations.” 

At  Boston  University,  where  the 
New  England  Center  for  Investigative 
Reporting  launched  in  January,  co¬ 
founder  and  director  Joe  Bergantino  has 
also  made  a  mark  with  stories  in  The 
Boston  Globe.  The  center  uses  nearly  a 
dozen  interns  from  Boston  University  to 
aid  in  the  reporting.  “There  is  a  major 
void  we  fill,  and  that  is  how  we  see  our 
mission,”  he  says.  “The  void  is  at  the  local 
and  regional  level.” 

Bergantino  says  funding  is  solid  for 
the  moment,  with  a  $250,000  Knight 


Foundation  grant  and  some  in-kind 
donations  from  Boston  University  that 
include  office  space  and  legal  support. 

His  goal  is  to  do  four  to  six  projects 
per  year.  “I  see  more  cutbacks  on  the 
horizon  in  TV  and  newspapers  across 
the  country,”  he  adds. 

Then  there’s  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Investigative  News  Network,  the  brain¬ 
child  of  former  Rocky  Mountain  News 
reporters  Laura  Frank  and  Jerd  Smith. 
Both  say  they  had  been  planning  the 
project  since  late  2008,  when  word  of  a 
potential  Rocky  sale  or  closing  began. 
Frank  admits  that  while  getting  funding 
is  difficult,  she  hopes  to  raise  enough 
money  for  a  small  staff  that  can  both 
provide  reporting  with  the  help  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Colorado  — 
which  has  donated  some  office  space  — 
and  work  with  media  outlets  statewide 
on  projects.  “We  are  also  looking  to  get 
into  providing  services  such  as  data 
analysis  and  training,”  she  adds  —  if  they 
can  get  proper  funding. 

Cuts  lead  to  outside  help 

But  what  about  the  papers  that  have 
lost  their  investigative  capacity',  and  don’t 
have  a  local  watchdog  outlet  to  pair  up 
with?  Even  if  a  newspaper  can  still  staff  a 
spotlight  or  I -Team  unit,  budget  cuts  can 
take  a  bite  out  of  the  expenses  needed  for 
effective  shoe-leather  reporting. 

At  The  Star-Ledger  in  Newark,  N.J., 
which  lost  about  one-third  of  its  news 


•Staff  to  a  major  buyout  last  October,  “We 
have  had  to  cut  back  on  the  investigative 
projects,”  says  Editor  Jim  Willse.  “The 
number  of  projects  in  the  pipeline  has 
gone  down.”  His  paper  has  used  about 
six  ProPublica  stories  or  packages.  “I 
welcome  all  of  these  other  opportunities,” 
1  he  adds.  “I  think  it  is  very  healthy  to  have 
!  shared  resources  with  other  newsrooms.” 

Steve  Proctor,  managing  editor  at  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  notes  that  his 
:  paper  had  a  four-person  investigative 
i  team  when  he  joined  in  2003.  That 
I  ended  in  August  when  the  Chronicle’s 
;  only  remaining  investigative  reporter, 

I  Lance  Williams,  jumped  to  CIR.  He  says 
I  the  paper’s  investigative  work  continues 
!  through  its  beat  reporting,  even  though 


the  reporting  staff  has  gone  from  430  to 
175  reporters  in  the  past  six  years.  “It  is 
just  a  question  of  choices.  It  impacts 
eveiything  you  do,”  Proctor  admits.  “We 
have  continued  to  do  a  lot  of  strong 
watchdog  reporting.” 

But  can  they?  With  no  investigative 
unit  and  fewer  beat  reporters,  the  impact 
has  to  result  in  less  probing  journalism. 
“The  Chronicle  is  under  tremendous 
pressure,”  says  former  rep)orter  Williams. 
“As  you  cut  your  staff  back,  you  can’t  take 
as  many  shots.  There’s  a  gap  to  fill.” 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution, 
which  had  a  four  to-si.x-person  special 
projects  team  for  years,  cut  that  unit 
several  years  ago,  according  to  Managing 
Editor  Bert  Roughton  Jr.  He  contends 
that  investigations  are  still  being  done 
through  its  current  nine-person  watch¬ 
dog  team,  even  with  a  newsroom  that 
has  dropped  from  235  people  two  years 
ago  to  about  180. 

“There  is  a  difference  in  its  mission,” 
he  says  of  the  watchdog  unit.  “They 
are  more  tip-oriented  and  work  sources 
better.  They  come  up  with  stories  weekly 
instead  of  semi-annually.” 

He  adds  that  “cuts  have  come  in 
regional  reporting,  national  stories  and 
some  features.”  Roughton  says  he  uses 
more  freelancers  these  days,  and  has  still 
been  able  to  let  a  reporter  work  on  a 
project  for  weeks:  “I  am  seeing  a  much 
more  aggressive,  determined  newspaper.” 

Determination,  or  denial? 

So  despite  the  cuts  that  have  plagued 
newsrooms  across  the  country,  few  top 
editors  will  admit  that  investigative  is 
suffering. 

The  Boston  Globe's  Spotlight  team, 
which  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  2003  for 
uncovering  a  major  sex  scandal  involving 
the  Catholic  church,  has  been  reduced 
from  four  staffers  to  three  in  recent 
years,  according  to  Editor  Martin  Baron. 
But  he  says  that  does  not  diminish  the 
paper’s  investigative  efforts.  Even  with  a 
35%  drop  in  news  staff  since  2001, 

Baron  says  his  352-person  news  crew 
can  still  deliver  as  many  scoops  as  ever. 

“Investigative  reporting  is  part  and 
parcel  of  any  beat  reporting  job,”  he 
stresses.  “You  don’t  necessarily  need 
additional  people  for  that.”  Although 
Baron  welcomes  the  outside  help  his 
paper  has  received,  including  an  alliance 
with  Northeastern  University,  he  adds 
that  outside  non-profit  groups  are  not  a 
substitute  for  home-grown  reporting:  “It 
is  a  supplement.” 

At  The  Sacramento  Bee,  which  had 


Use  of  reports  produced  outside 
mainstream  newspapers  ‘Ms  one  way 
that  long-form  journalism  is  going  to 
continue  in  the  future.” 

—  GERALD  MARZORATI/Editor,  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
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an  I-Team  unit  until  about  two  years  ago, 
investigative  stories  remain  a  priority, 
says  Editor  Melanie  Sill  —  even  with 
a  newsroom  that’s  been  cut  back  from 
260  to  175  in  the  past  two  years.  She  says 
the  number  of  the  paper’s  investigative 
reports  hasn’t  changed.  “As  we  have 
reduced  staff,  we  have  increased  the 
emphasis  on  investigative.  We  have 
emphasized  it  on  beats.” 

The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  also 
claims  to  have  remained  tough  in  its 
investigative  reporting,  despite  its  own 
cutback  from  250  news  staffers  to  170 
since  2007,  according  to  Editor  Rick 
Thames.  He  says  other  areas  have  been 
reduced,  such  as  “an  extensive  regional 
operation”  and  the  design  and  copy  desks 
have  been  consolidated  into  one.  There 
has  even  been  collaboration  with  its 
McClatchy  sibling.  The  News  CJ  Observer 
in  Raleigh,  on  copy  editing  emd  inves¬ 
tigative  stories,  with  the  two  papers 
sharing  some  projects. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  the 
Chauncey  Bailey  Project  is  among  the 
best  recent  examples  of  numerous  outlets 
converging  on  one  investigative  effort. 
'That  project,  launched  in  2007,  included 


The  Oakland  Tribune,  CIR  and  other 
newsrooms  that  probed  the  murder  of 
Chauncey  Bailey,  editor  of  the  weekly 
Oakland  Post. 

Kevin  Keane,  executive  editor  of 
the  Bay  Area  News  Group-East  Bay, 
which  includes  the  Tribune  and  eight 
other  dailies,  says  having  a  part  in  that 
investigation  shows  the  kind  of  results 
collaborative  efforts  can  deliver.  He  said 
his  papers  also  are  glad  to  work  with 
CIR  and  ProPublica:  “You  have  to  be 
selective. ...  We  have  had  to  adjust  to  the 
new  economic  models.” 


make  in  what  you  cover.  And  you  have 
got  to  be  open  to  these  new  kinds  of 
coalitions.” 

Will  the  non-profits  survive? 

Alex  Jones,  director  of  the  Shorenstein 
Center  on  the  Press,  Politics  and  Public 
Policy  at  Harvard  University,  says  even  if 
a  newspaper  still  has  an  investigative 
team,  cutbacks  at  the  beat  level  draw 
power  away  from  digging  into  stories  by 
regular  reporters  who  have  cultivated 
beat  sources. 

Jones,  author  of  the  recently  published 


Longer-term,  more  complex 
investigative  stories  “are  much  more 
difficult  to  do,  and  in  some  news¬ 
rooms,  impossibie.”  —  alison  young 

President,  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors 


Keane  says  he  has  only  one  reporter 
dedicated  to  investigative  work  among 
his  chain,  a  MediaNews  Group  division 
—  but  stresses  that  other  reporters  are 
involved  in  investigative  projects  con¬ 
stantly:  “You  always  have  choices  to 


5th  annual  award  JOHN  JAY  PRIZE  FOR 
EXCELLENCE  IN  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  REPORTING 

COMPETITION  IS  NOW  OPEN  FOR  THE  )OHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  )USTICE  PRIZES  FOR 
THE  BEST  REPORTING  ON  CRIME  AND  lUSTICE  PUBLISHED  IN  U  S.  NEWSPAPERS.  MAGAZINES  OR 
ONLINE.  THE  Si, 000  ANNUAL  AWARDS  BY  THE  NATION'S  PRE  EMINENT  ACADEMIC  INSTITUTION 
ON  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  HONOR  INVESTIGATIVE.  FEATURE  AND  ENTERPRISE  JOURNALISM  THAT  HAS 
HAD  A  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACT  ON  PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING  DURING  THE  YEAR  THE  AWARD  FOR 
EXCELLENCE  IN  CRIMINALJUSTICE  REPORTIhlGXS  KDmH\SJlKiDV<tHlClHJl9.0Fi 
AND  JUSTICE  AT  JOHN  JAY,  AND  JUDGED  BY  A  PANEL  OF  LEADING  JOURNALISTS  AND  EDUCATORS. 

$1,000  AWARDS  IN  TWO  CATEGORIES 

SINGLE  STORY  OR  A  SERIES  PUBLISHED  IN  A  NEWSPAPER  MAGAZINE  OR  ONLINE  NEWS  OUTLET. 
WORK  MUST  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  U  S.  BETWEEN  NOVEMBER  1.  2008  AND  OCTOBER31,  2009. 

DEADLINE:  NOVEMBER  10,  2009 

THE  CENTER  ON  MEDIA.  CRIME  AND  JUSTICE  PROMOTES  QJJALITY  REPORTING  ON  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE.  AND  BRINGS  JOURNALISTS  TOGETHER  WITH  SCHOLARS  AND  PRACTITIONERS  TO  HELP 
BROADEN  PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  TRENDS,  PROBLEMS  AND  ISSUES  RELATING  TO  CRIME 
AND  JUSTICE  IN  21ST  CENTURY  SOCIETY.  THE  AWARD  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 
THE  HARRY  F.  GUGGENHEIM  ANNUAL  SYMPOSIUM  ON  CRIME  IN  AMERICA  IN  FEBRUARY  2010,  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  LEADER  IN  EDUCATING  FOR  JUSTICE,  JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  OF 
THE  CITY  UNIVERSITYOF  NEW  YORK  APPROACHES  JUSTICE  AS  AN  APPLIED  ART  AND  SCIENCE  IN  SER¬ 
VICE  TO  SOCIETY  AND  AS  AN  ONGOING  CONVERSATION  ABOUT  FUNDAMENTAL  HUMAN  DESIRES 
FOR  FAIRNESS.  EQUALITY  AND  THE  RULE  OF  LAW. 


For  full  details  on  eligibility  criteria  and  the  entry  form, 
JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  and  a  list  of  past  winners,  please  visit  the  Center’s  website  at 

THi  ccir  uK^vintiTY  o,  KEY.  Yo«Y  http://www.jjayxuny.edu/cmcj/  or  contact 

OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  Cara  Tabachnick,  Deputy  Director  at 

ctabachnick@jjayxuny.edu,  212.484.1 175. 


Losing  The  News  (Oxford  University 
Press),  adds,  “Investigative  reporting 
has  come  to  be  defined  as  these  special 
projects  teams.  But  that  is  only  part  of  it. 
The  real  danger  is  the  loss  of  muscle  and 
bone  of  serious  and  aggressive  reporters 
who  are  often  the  most  expensive  and 
now  absent  from  newsrooms.” 

Adds  IRE  President  2\lison  Young,  who 
also  writes  the  weekly  watchdog  column 
for  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution:  “It 
is  becoming  more  difficult  to  do  tbe 
longer-term,  more  complex  investigative 
stories  —  the  kind  of  stories  that  are  six- 
month  projects.  The  big  multi-part  series 
that  requires  lawsuits  to  get  access  to 
records,  that  requires  travel.  Those  are 
much  more  difficult  to  do,  and  in  some 
newsrooms  impossible.” 

In  the  end,  can  the  mix  of  newsroom 
cutbacks  and  growing  outside  investiga¬ 
tive  centers  keep  the  investigative  juices 
flowing?  Of  course,  much  of  it  has  yet  to 
play  out. 

“There  is  great  excitement  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism  community  for  these  various  non¬ 
profits,”  says  ire’s  Young.  “A  number  of 
them  have  done  outstanding  work.  But 
they  are  still  in  the  early  phases.  Will 
they  be  able  to  find  a  sustainable 
financial  model?” 

Adds  Bronstein:  “Like  a  lot  of  things 
starting  up,  there  is  a  question:  Can 
they  be  sustainable,  can  somebody  pay 
for  them?  They  do  not  draw  a  lot  of  ad 
revenue.”  Or  as  Kramon  of  the  Times 
puts  it:  “Will  they  stick  around?”  11 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
news  for  Joe  Strupp's  daily  news  reports. 
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I 


espoused  the  ideas  of  First  Amendment 
lawj’er  David  Marburger  and  his  econo¬ 
mist  brother  Daniel  Marburger  in  a  June 
28  column.  The  Associated  Press’  Tom 
Curley  told  Richard  Perez-Pena  of  The 
New  York  Times  on  July  24  more  about 
the  news  cooperative’s  efforts  to  track 
its  content  across  the  Web,  with 
the  goal  of  getting  paid  for  its  use. 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Richard  Posner  is  an  influential  United  States 
Judge  on  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  with  a 
specialty  in  antitrust  and  intellectual  property.  He’s 
also  a  blogger  at  Becker- Posner,  which  he  co-authors 
with  Gary  S.  Becker,  a  Nobel  Prize-winning  professor 
of  economics  and  sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago’s 
Graduate  School  of  Business.  On  June  23,  they  turned 
their  focus  to  the  news- 
paper  industry,  penning 

separate  entries  covering 
familiar  ground:  the  closing  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Rocky  Mountain  News, 
the 

plummeting  ad  revenue  and 
the 

news  the  Web. 

But  w'as  the  very  last 

sentence  of  Posner’s  post,  ^H||  _______  W 

quite  a  mouthful,  that  sent  _____ 

jolt  through  the  blogosphere:  ___— 

“Expanding  copyright  law  to 

bar  access  copyright-  _____ 

ed  materials  without  the  copy- 

right  holder’s  or  to 

bar  to  or 

copyrighted  materials  without 

the  copyright  holder’s  consent, 

might  be  necessary  to  keep 

free  on 

by  news- 

papers  from  so 
the  incentive  to  create  costly 

news-gathering  operations  ~  ■■ 

that  news  services  like  Reuters  and 

the  Associated  Press  would  become  HI 

the  only  professional,  nongovernmental  BB 

sources  of  news  and  opinion.”  HI 

Overnight,  that  statement  plucked  H 

the  issue  of  copyright  from  boring  H 

obscurity  and  thrust  it  into  the  national  ■■ 

conversation  —  and,  some  contend,  JH 

even  cast  it  as  a  partial  cure  to  the  MmL 

industry’s  revenue  losses.  After  the 
Posner  entry,  Connie  Schultz,  the 
Pulitzer-winning  columnist  for  The 
Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland,  drew  equal 
parts  praise  and  scorn  when  she 
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A  battle  rages  over  the  Copyright 
Act  applied  to  online  material  — 
with  crucial  revenue  at  stake 


In  the  weeks  that  followed,  copyright 
and  fair  use  became  even  more  of  a 
hot  topic.  The  AP  has  a  plan;  so  does 
content-tracking  company  Attributor, 
with  its  Fair  Syndication  Consortium. 

The  Marburger  brothers  are  pushing 
for  changes  in  copyright  legislation, 
while  others,  including  Chris  Ahearn, 
president  of  media  at  Thomson  Reuters, 
are  calling  for  more  open  debate  rather 
than  a  wholesale  reworking  of  the  law. 

Discussion  of  the  topic  hit  a  nerve 
with  online  critics,  who  have  responded 
either  with  reasoned  arguments,  knee- 
jerk  skepticism  or  juvenile  name-calling. 
Jeff  Jarvis,  the  noted  blogger,  author  and 
academic,  took  the  position  that  Posners 
thinking  is  “dangerous”  to  free  speech 
and  suggested  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
inner-workings  of  the  “link  economy.” 
Jarvis  claims  that  it’s  in  the  best  interest 
of  content  providers  to  make  tbe  most  of 
the  traffic  provided  to  them  by  links,  that 
“there  are  tremendous  savings  to  be  had 
thanks  to  the  link  economy.” 

I  Over  at  CBS’  business  technologv’  blog 

BNET,  Erik  Sherman  took  umbrage  with 
the  AP,  writing  an  article  headlined,  “Is 
AP  Run  by  Idiots?”  He  called  the  news 
service’s  desire  to  learn  who’s  using  its 
material  and  its  desire  to  be  paid  for  it  a 
declaration  of  war  “on  every  single  Web 
site  and  person  that  dares  use  any  of  its 
content.”  He  called  AP  executives  “fools,” 
“collectively  dumb”  and  that  its  ideas 
are  “so  fundamentally  .stupid  on  so  many 
levels  as  to  become  an  apt  subject  for 
parody  and  ridicule.” 

This  is  just  a  small  sampling  in  a  sea  of 
opinion  and  rebuttal  surrounding  copy¬ 
right  —  some  of  it  sound,  some  based  on 
misconceptions.  sought  to  take  an 
in-depth  look  at  suggestions  regarding 
copyright  that  could  actually  gain  hold, 

>  in  one  form  or  another,  within  the  news- 

3  paper  industry  in  the  years  to  come. 

;  Copyright  law,  in  a  nutshell 

In  the  simplest  of  terms,  the  copyright 
n  act  essentially  grants  a  monopoly  to  the 

creator  over  what  he  or  she  creates  — 
s  but  that  right  inevitably  causes  friction 


w  here  freedom  of  speech  is  concerned. 
So  within  the  act  there’s  a  section 
titled  “fair  use”  to  allow  for  a  certain 
amount  of  leeway.  “It’s  there  to  reflect 
the  balance  of  ovVnership  and  the  First 
Amendment,”  says  Jeffrey  Neuburger, 
co-cbair  of  the  technology  media  and 
communications  practice  of  New  York 
law  firm  Proskauer  Rose. 

Fair  use  includes  four  factors  that 
determine  whether  copyright  has  been 
violated  or  if  the  use  of  the  material  falls 
within  the  realm  of  freedom  of  speech: 
Does  it  compete  with  the  original  work? 


Is  the  use  commercial?  How  much  of 
the  work  was  taken?  What  is  the  effect 
of  that  use  in  the  marketplace? 

The  law  is  fairly  cut  and  dry  when 
applied  to  someone  who,  for  example, 
copies  20,000  Bob  Dylan  Christmas  CDs 
without  obtaining  the  rights  and  sells 
them.  It  gets  gray,  however,  when  per¬ 
taining  to  the  distribution  of  digital 
news.  Facts  —  e.g.,  Michael  Jackson  has 
died  —  cannot  be  copyrighted.  But  does 
a  five-sentence  excerpt  and  a  link  back  to 
an  original  source  count  as  fair  use?  Is 
posting  a  somewhat  longer  extract  of 
someone  else’s  story  within  the  law? 
What  if  it’s  just  a  fair  summary  and  not 
chunks  of  quotes?  What  if  it  includes 
excerpts  and  original  commentary?  Are 
news  aggregators  with  their  dozens  of 
daily  links  violating  copyright  routinely? 

GateHouse  Media  tested  the  waters 


i  when  it  sued  The  New  York  Times  Co. 

on  Dec.  22,  2008.  It  claimed  that 
I  Boston.com  was  using  content  from  its 
j  Wickedlocal.com  for  the  former  site’s 
I  “Your  Town”  hubs  (both  are  hvperlocal 
I  sites  for  that  area).  Your  Town  was  post- 
i  ing  headlines  and  short  excerpts,  along 
with  links,  to  Wicked  Local’s  content. 

The  companies  settled  the  case  in 
January,  with  GateHouse  putting  up 
barriers  that  prevent  Boston.com  from 
,  “scraping”  the  site,  according  to  a  Boston 
!  Globe  report.  Boston.com  also  had  to 
!  remove  GateHouse  headlines  and  short 
summaries  that  the 
former  had  posted.  Bob 
Kempf,  vice  president  of 
product  and  technology 
for  Boston.com,  told 
the  Globe,  “We  stand 
by  our  position  that  the 
use  of  headlines  and 
ledes  is  fair  use,  and 
we  will  continue  to  link 
appropriately”  to  non- 
GateHouse  stories. 
Boston.com  can  still 
refer  to  GateHou.se 
stories,  but  it  has  to 
manually  insert  links 
“without  presenting  the 
links  with  headlines  or  lede  sentences,” 

,  according  to  the  Globe. 

As  the  AP’s  Associate  General  Counsel 
Laura  Malone  e.xplains,  there  is  no  clear 
i  line  as  to  what  constitutes  fair  use.  The 
;  copyright  act  and  the  courts  provide 
guidance,  but  each  suit  is  reviewed  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  She’s  constantly  asked 
!  to  define  the  parameters,  and  her 
!  response  is  that  there  is  no  standard. 

;  “Even  taking  a  very  smcill  amount  of  work, 
relative  to  the  work  as  a  whole,  can  be 
i  considered  an  infringement  if  what  has 
been  taken  is  key  or  ‘the  heart’  of  the 
'  original  work,”  she  says.  Five  measly  but 
ultra-key  words  could  violate  fair  use. 

“It’s  impossibly  squishy  and  obtuse,” 
observers  Alan  Mutter,  a  blogger  himself 
;  (at  “Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur”)  and 
j  a  consultant  specializing  in  corporate 
I  initiatives  and  new  media  ventures.  “It’s 


nrhemost 
effective  way  to 
solve  publishers’ 
economic 
problems  is  to 
[establish  that]  the  copyright 
act  does  not  abolish  common- 
law  rights.”  —  DAVID  MARDURQER 

First  Amendment  Attorney,  Baker  Hostetler,  Cleveland 
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the  kind  of  thing  where  each  case  is 
decided  based  on  the  situation.” 

Julie  Ahrens,  associate  director  of  the 
Fair  Use  Project  at  Stanford  Law  School, 
explains,  “Obviously,  you  have  a  very  rap¬ 
idly  changing  industry  and  content  that  is 
being  disseminated  in  electronic  form  that 
makes  it  easier  to  copy  and  paste.  It’s  not 
like  a  print  hard  copy  of  the  newspaf)er.” 

Think  of  the  law  as  a  water  buffalo,  and 
technology  a  gazelle.  As  technology 
sprints  ahead,  Neuburger  says,  the  “courts 
and  business  people  are  struggling  to 
apply  this  law  to  new  media.” 

How  different  is  it  when 
TV  news  borrows  stories 
from  newspapers,  asks  Mark 
Glaser  of  PBS  MediaShift? 

Or  when  a  newspaper  falls 
behind  the  eight  ball  on  a 
scoop  and  publishes  its  own 
version  of  the  story,  crediting 
a  rival  newspaper  in  the  25th 
paragraph  (or  not  at  all)? 

Glaser  points  to  a  situation 
in  which  the  tech  blog 
Vallejwag  drew  on  one  of  his 
stories  about  the  online  world 
Second  Life.  “They  had  massive  traffic 
compared  to  w'hat  I  got,”  Glaser  recalls. 
“What  is  it  with  these  blogs  taking  these  I 
stories  and  summarizing  —  and  putting  a 
link  at  the  very  bottom?  Are  they  adding 
anything?  Legally,  I  don’t  know.  But  I 
guess  it’s  more  of  an  ethical  question.” 

Because  these  cases  are  all  so  different, 
Glaser  develojjed  the  “steal-o-meter,” 
which  he  posted  at  MediaShift.  It’s  a 
subjective  way  to  determine  what  and  how 
much  of  the  original  content  was  compro¬ 
mised  with  three  outcomes:  “stealing,” 
“weak”  and  “promoting.”  He  applied  the 
“meter”  to  the  Valleywag/Second  Life  post 
and  it  registered  a  “weak”  rating  on  the 
scale,  with  this  conclusion:  “While  it 
might  be  borrowing  a  lot  from  the 
original,  at  least  it  can  stand  on  its  own 
by  adding  original  material.” 

The  aggregators'  advantage 

Debates  over  the  copyright  act  coincide 
with  di.scussions  over  making  Web 
content  paid  in  order  to  counter  news¬ 
papers’  rapid  fall-off  in  revenue.  Some  see 
revisions  to  the  copyright  act  as  a  means 
to  help  in  monetizing  online  content. 

Says  Paul  Boyle,  senior  vice  president 
of  public  policy  for  the  Newspaper  | 

Association  of  America,  “A  lot  of  people  | 
are  looking  at  different  business  models  j 
and  trying  to  take  a  crack  [at]  monetizing  j 
content.  It’s  really  coming  down  to  not 
getting  fairly  comf)ensated  for  our  i 


content.  Will  it  be  a  silver  bullet?  No.  But 
right  now  it’s  a  business-side  question.” 

A  business,  for  the  most  part,  that  is 
busy  chipping  away  at  massive  incurred 
debt.  “Trying  to  play  whack-a-mole  with 
copyright,  is  to  me,  a  secondary  activity,” 
says  Mutter.  “It’s  not  unworthy  and  it’s  not 
unimportant,  but  if  someone  comes  to  the 
emergency  room  with  a  bump  on  his  head 
and  a  severed  leg,  they  will  work  on  the 
severed  leg  first.” 

However,  some  observers  claim  the 
.“link  economy”  espoused  by  Jarvis  and 


others  isn’t  quite  working  out  for  news- 
pafjers  and  other  originators  of  content. 

I  The  principle  works  on  the  notion  that 
links  bring  traffic,  traffic  brings  eyeballs, 
and  eyeballs  bring  ad  revenue. 

But  that’s  a  lopsided  equation,  Amon 
Mishkin,  a  partner  with  the  Mitchell 
Madison  Group,  wrote  on  Paidcontent.org. 
The  media-consulting  firm  conducted  a 
traffic  study  for  several  sites  that  aggre¬ 
gate  news  stories.  “In  all  cases,  there  was 
at  least  twice  as  much  traffic  on  the  home- 
page”  of  the  aggregators  “as  there  were 
clicks  going  to  the  stories  that  were  on  it,” 
Mishkin  wrote.  “In  other  words,  a  very 
large  share  of  people  who  were  visiting 
the  site  were  merely  browsing  to  read 
headlines  rather  than  using  the  aggrega¬ 
tion  page  to  decide  what  they  wanted  to 
read  in  detail.” 

While  the  sites  linked  via  the  aggrega¬ 
tors  were  getting  some  traffic,  the  aggre¬ 
gators  clearly  benefited  twice  as  much.  “All 
the  value  gets  captured  by  the  aggregator,” 
he  wrote.  “And  because  creating  content 
costs  much  more  [than]  scraping  it,  there 
is  little  rational  economic  reason  to  create 
content.” 

I  Tm  losing  HOW  much? 

I  How  much  revenue  is  lost  when 
!  potential  users  grow  satisfied  with  pithy 
!  summaries  at  distant  sites?  That’s  a 
question  Jim  Pitkow  is  trying  to  answer, 
i  Pitkow  is  the  co-founder  and  CEO  of 


things  have 
gotten  more  easy 
for  the  talcing  and 
there’s  a  demand 
for  consumption, 
it  means  that  peopie  have  to  he 
more  vigilant.”  —  uum  malone 

Associate  General  Counsel,  The  Associated  Press 


Attributor,  a  Redwood  City,  Calif.-based 
company  that  tracks  content  online. 

His  background  includes  heading  up 
Moreover,  a  company  that  captures  and 
distributes  news  across  the  Web.  (After 
Pitkow  had  left  Moreover,  which  was  then 
acquired  by  VeriSign,  the  AP  sued  VeriSign 
over  copyright  and  trademark  infringe¬ 
ment.  The  suit  was  settled  last  year.) 

This  spring  Attributor  founded  the  Fair 
Syndication  Consortium,  which  tries  to 
help  its  1,000-plus  members  —  including 
The  Dallas  Morning  News,  The  New  York 
Times  and  The  Huffington  Post  —  receive 
fair  compensation  for  their  work. 

Early  this  year,  the  consortium  did  a 
study  with  a  group  of  25  top  publishers 
in  the  country,  a  group  that  consisted  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  Gawker.com. 
Attributor  tracked  the  publishers’  content 
for  30  days  and  found  the  collective 
250,000  articles  were  re-used  some  3.4 
million  times  without  permission.  They 
then  took  that  data,  using  a  range  of  25 
to  50  cents  per  CPM,  and  extrapolated 
that  the  25  publishers  were  losing  more 
than  $250  million  a  month. 

“It’s  a  rough  estimate.  We  think  it’s  in 
that  range,”  says  Pitkow.  “We’re  saying  that 
one  of  the  value  propositions  is  that  your 
content  is  being  re-used.  Here  is  how 
much  money  you  can  potentially  make 
from  it,  and  we  give  you  a  set  of  controls.” 

The  Fair  Syndication  Consortium 
offers  a  variety  of  ways  to  discover  such 
potential  revenue  sources.  With  Attributor 
acting  as  the  third  party,  publishers  pro¬ 
vide  the  consortium  with  their  content. 
Using  a  database,  Attributor  then  crawls 
the  Internet  to  find  where  it’s  located 
elsewhere  and  how  it  is  being  used.  If 
advertising  is  sold  against  that  borrowed 
content,  the  consortium  then  contacts 
ad  networks  like  AdBrite  (which  is  a 
member),  and  asks  them  to  share  the 
revenue.  There  is  no  member  fee,  but  the 
consortium  takes  a  cut  of  the  ad  revenue. 

There  are  other  ways  to  extract  value  by 
being  a  member  of  the  consortium.  In  the 
case  of  many  syndication  deals,  there  is  a 
licensing  fee  that  varies  depending  on  the 
buyer.  The  consortium  is  pushing  another 
method:  Instead  of  that  fee,  the  content 
provider  should  ask  for  a  a  significant 
share  in  ad  revenue  against  the  syndicated 
content,  no  matter  the  size  of  the  buyer. 

TVacking  content  is  also  what  the 
Associated  Press  is  trying  to  do,  but 
its  main  objective  is  organization  and 
insight  rather  than  enforcing  punitive 
measures.  In  a  memo  obtained  by  Nieman 
Journalism  Lab’s  Zachary  M.  Seward,  the 
news  cooperative  explained  its  progress 
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on  a  plan  it  unveiled  in  July  dubbed 
AP3P;  Protect,  Point  and  Pay.  “This  three- 
pronged  initiative  provides  a  blueprint  for 
AP  to  move  forward  in  the  digital  world 
and  offers  a  model  for  restoring  the  worth 
of  authoritative  journalism  online,”  it  read. 

AP  plans  to  keep  tabs  on  its  content 
by  tagging  it  with  code  to  better  organize 
its  news  items,  rev  up  search  engine 
optimization,  and  create  a  mechanism 
to  allow  automated  access  to  editorial 
content,  vvath  permission. 

Another  part  of  the  AP3P  involves  a 
one-stop  Web  site  that  aggregates  editorial 
resources  for  deeper  engagement.  The 
idea  is  to  have  one  landing  page  —  not 
unlike  Wikipedia,  in  some  respects.  For 
example,  a  general  news  story  about 
Congressman  Joe  Wilson’s  outburst 
during  the  President’s  health  care  address 
could  p)oint  to  an  AP  page  that  would 
allow  the  reader  to  get  more  infomation. 

The  program,  especially  the  “pay”  part, 
has  been  seized  by  critics  who  claim  the 
AP  is  looking  for  ways  to  hamstring  the 
use  of  its  content,  including  charging  for 
links.  Responds  AP  Vice  President  and 
General  Counsel  Srinkandan  Kasi;  “Pay 
refers  to  the  systems  and  processes  that 
can  help  news  publishers  take  advantage 
of  various  digital  revenue  opportunities. 

It  is  about  connecting  to  search,  social 
media  and  the  various  payment  solutions 
that  have  been  proposed  in  new  ways. 
Equating  this  to  a  price  on  every  link  is 
simply  misleading.” 

Attorney  Malone  says  of  copyright 
issues,  “It’s  AP’s  policy  to  look  at  every 
single  thing  on  an  individual  basis.  If 
someone  [from  AP]  comes  to  me  and 
says,  ‘I  have  this  photo  or  written  work, 
is  this  fair  use?’”  It  goes  both  ways:  “As 
things  have  gotten  more  easy  for  the 
taking  and  there’s  a  demand  for  con¬ 
sumption,  it  means  that  people  have  to 
be  more  vigilant.” 

When  the  AP  finds  its  content  being 
wrongly  used,  one  of  the  first  steps  it  takes, 
she  says,  is  to  issue  a  notice  to  the  Internet 
Service  Provider  —  where  it’s  appropriate 
under  the  Digital  Millennium  Copyright 
Act  —  to  take  down  the  offending  content. 
“Our  philosophy  is  to  protect  the  content 
we  create  on  behalf  of  our  members  and 
customers  and  to  be  fairly  compensated,” 
says  Malone.  “We  are  not  out  there  to 
change  the  copyright  law  or  fair  use.  We’re 
not  here  to  beat  anyone  up.” 

Potential  score  for  the  providers 

If  the  Marburger  brothers  had  their 
way,  the  copyright  laws  would  be  changed, 
if  only  slightly.  “To  me,  the  least  risky  and 


a 


most  effective  way  to  help  solve  print 
publishers’  economic  problems  is  to 
[establish  that]  the  copyright  act  does  not 
abolish  common-law  rights,”  says  David 
Marburger,  the  First  Amendment  lawyer 
at  Baker  Hostetler  in  Cleveland. 

In  lay  speak,  Marburger  is  pushing  to 
have  Congress  declare  that  unfair  comjje- 
tition  was  not  abolished  by  the  Copyright 
Act.  This,  Marburger  contends,  will  give 
content  providers  a  bargaining  chip. 

Responding  to  myths  regarding  what 
the  Marburgers’  proposal  will  actually 


I  “remedy”  —  to  block  headlines  with  links 
j  —  would  be  the  “absolute  worst.”  They 
!  want  the  law  to  clarify  that  the  copyright 
!  act  does  not  abolish  unfair  competition, 

I  thus  giving  publishers  leverage  against 
!  those  who  simply  rewrite  their  reports. 

!  Can’t  we  all  just  get  along? 

I  As  president  of  media  at  Thomson 
Reuters,  Chris  Aheam  understands  the 
enormous  pressure  bearing  down  on  news 
organizations.  “It’s  been  a  very  traumatic 
couple  of  years  for  media  companies,”  he 


I 


tend  to  fmd  havii^tlie 
discussion  is  better  than  seiuHnf 
inthela¥ryers.Onthewliole,  people 
tend  to  be  reasonabte.” 

—  CHRIS  MEARN/President  of  Media,  Thomson  Reuters 


mean  in  practice,  they  prepared  a  handy 
primer  to  clarifV  their  position. 

The  brothers  oppose  the  notion  of  a 
statute  that  would  stop  anyone,  other  than 
the  content’s  originator,  from  reporting 
the  news  for  a  fi.xed  period  of  time.  For 
example,  TMZ  reports  Michael  Jackson 
has  died  of  a  heart  attack.  Does  that  mean 
that  only  TMZ  can  report  that  fact  for  a 
period  of  time,  say  24  hours?  Of  course 
not,  the  Marburgers  say  —  rebutting 
critics  who  have  claimed  otherwise. 

But  when  does  a  site  become  an  aggre¬ 
gator?  In  this  hypothetical  example,  TMZ 
builds  on  its  original  reporting  with  new' 
information.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
rewrites  on  its  site  the  essence  of  TMZ’s 
additional  news  reporting  without  adding 
any  additional  reporting  of  its  own.  It 
adds  a  link  to  the  TMZ  story.  It  sells 
advertising  around  the  content.  Is  that 
free  riding?  Yes,  the  Marburgers  claim. 

What  if  the  LA.  Times  indicates  in  the 
story  that  it’s  working  to  confirm  the 
sketchy  details,  which  it  does  with  its 
own  reporters.  Is  that  free  riding?  No, 
according  to  the  Marburgers. 

“When  those  for-profit  rewrites  include 
enough  extra  substance  from  the  origina¬ 
tor’s  report  to  function  clearly  as  a  close 
substitute  for  the  originator’s  report,  the 
aggregator  becomes  a  parasitic  free  rider,” 
the  Marburgers  say.  Is  that  unfair  compe¬ 
tition?  It’s  up  for  the  courts  to  decide, 
should  the  originator  choose  to  sue  the 
aggregator. 

The  Marburgers  aren’t  against  linking 
with  headlines  —  they  applaud  Google 
News.  David  tells  E^P  he  thinks  Posner’s 


says.  “Major  publishers  are  the  scapegoat 
in  this  debate,  but  it’s  important  to 
remember  that  they  spend  millions  to 
employ  journalists  and' create  meaningful 
content.” 

He  adds  that  if  someone  wants  to 
create  a  business  with  Reuters’  content,  a 
commercial  agreement  should  be  in  place. 
But  that  hasn’t  shaken  his  belief  in  the 
link  economy.  As  Aheam  sees  it,  publish¬ 
ers  and  content  creators  alike  would  be 
better  served  if  everyone  just  applied  the 
Golden  Rule  to  the  Web.  “Do  unto  others,” 
he  wrote  on  Reuter’s  Media  File  blog. 

“A  better  approach  is  to  have  a  general 
agreement  among  community  members 
to  treat  others’  content,  business  and  ideas 
with  the  same  respect  you  would  want 
them  to  treat  yours.” 

That  means  that  everyone  —  content 
providers,  aggregators,  any  Web  site 
editor—  should  stop  and  think  before 
linking  or  setting  a  posting  policy.  Maybe 
it’s  a  simple  matter  of  making  sure  a  link 
is  higher  up  in  the  copy  instead  of  far 
down,  to  promote  going  to  the  original 
source  before  feeling  satisfied  with  a  long 
summary. 

It’s  a  code  of  conduct,  not  enforceable 
by  the  cyber  police,  but  something  from 
which  everyone  could  benefit  —  media 
sites,  ad  networks,  bloggers  and  search 
engines.  “In  general,  we  tend  to  find 
having  the  discussion  is  better  than  send¬ 
ing  in  the  lawy  ers,”  Aheam  says.  “On  the 
whole,  preople  tend  to  be  reasonable.”  @  ! 

Hear  the  “ritz&  Jen”  business  podcast  at  j 

wwvite(fitorandpubli$tMf.»)m/podcasts 
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When  the  reeession  ends,  how  will  newspapers 
spend  their  (somewhat)  rebounding  profits? 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

IFFICULT  AS  IT  MAY  SEEM  AT  THE  MOMENT,  NEWS-  | 

papers  will  eventually  work  their  way  out  of  this  worst-  | 
ever  industry  economic  trough.  But  on  the  other  side  ! 
of  the  Great  Recession,  ironically,  they  are  likely  to  ask 
themselves  the  same  question  they  repeated  at  the  | 
depth  of  the  crisis:  Now  what?  1 

What  should  newspapers  do  with  the  increased  resources  they  i 
will  have  in  a  recovered  economy?  Where  can  they  get  the  biggest 
return  on  investment  inside  the  newspaper?  Or  does  it  make  more 

sense  not  to  plow  any  more  money  into  ^  ~  ^  ^ 

the  traditional  departments  of  a  news¬ 
paper  business?  j 

Newspapers  in  this  bewildering  indus-  i 
try  crisis  have  become  so  used  to  cutting  [ 

—  and  cutting  in  places  that  were  once  j  Percentage  drop  in  revenue, 

considered  untouchable  —  that  it’s  no  i  Wl  o  CU  ac 

sure  bet  they  will  return  to  bulking  up  i  Percentage  drop  In  revenue  Department 

any  part  of  their  businesses,  from  the  0.46%  Newsroom  ! 

newsroom  to  the  carrier  force.  i  0.14%  Distribution  ■ 

In  2009’s  second  quarter,  many  news-  i  0.06%  Sales  force  I 

paper  companies  surprised  Wall  Street  i 

and  each  other  by  managing  to  eke  out  Note:  A 1%  cutback  affects  overall  revenue  greatest  ! 

profits,  despite  declining  advertising  when  applied  to  the  newsroom,  rather  than  other  . 

revenue  —  only  because  ot  deep  cuts  in 

J  .  .  ,  r  I  Source:  Esther  Thorson,  Shrihari  Sridhar  and  | 

manpower  and  material.  On  conference  j  Murall  Mantrala,  inland  Press  Association's  annual  Cost  ' 

calls  with  analysts,  several  CEOs  referred  study  J  ; 

to  those  cuts  as  “permanent  expense  I  ! 

elimination”  —  suggesting  that  those  lost  !  gent  believes  the  absolute  best  place  to  i 

jobs,  standalone  sections,  larger  page  !  bulk  up  is  the  segment  of  the  newspaper  j 

counts  and  bigger  newsholes  were  gone  herd  thinned  the  most  —  the  newsroom,  i 
and  never  coming  back.  But  other  academics,  economists  and 

That  prospect  alarms  some  increasingly  executives  just  as  vocally  disagree  about  | 

vocal  industry  observers  who  fear  news-  where  to  devote  newspaper  resources,  j 

papers  are  learning  all  the  wrong  lessons  j  which  surely  will  be  more  abundant  in  i 

from  their  cost-cutting.  A  sizable  contin-  i  better  days  but  will  almost  as  surely  be  I 


Percentage  drop  in  revenue, 
with  1%  cutback 

Percentage  drop  In  revenue  Department 

0.46%  Newsroom 

0.14%  Distribution 

0.06%  Sales  force 


Note:  A 1%  cutback  affects  overall  revenue  greatest 
when  applied  to  the  newsroom,  rather  than  other 
departments. 

Source:  Esther  Thorson,  Shrihari  Sridhar  and 
Murali  Mantrala,  Inland  Press  Association's  annual  Cost 
and  Revenue  Study 


scarce  compared  with  historical  cash-flow 
and  profit-margin  levels. 

Some  say  newspapers  must  begin 
marketing  themselves  like  other  business¬ 
es.  With  the  recent  increases  in  revenue 
contributions  from  circulation,  that  area 
deserves  more  investment  than  it  has 
traditionally  received,  one  argument  goes. 

Good  work  good for  business? 

For  others,  however,  there  is  no 
argument:  Journalism  —  ne'w's  content  — 
is  the  principal  business  of  newspapers, 
and  without  investment  there,  all  is  lost. 

“Destroying  the  editorial  value  of  an 
editorial  product  could  be  commended 
only  in  an  asylum,”  noted  British  news¬ 
paper  editor  Harold  Evans  wrote  recently 
in  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review, 
condemning  “slash-and-bum  strategies” 
that  weaken  the  newsroom. 

Indeed,  there’s  a  solid  business 
argument  for  investing  in  journalism, 
a  number  of  prominent  American 
academics  argue. 

This  summer,  Esther  Thorson,  dean 
of  graduate  studies  and  research  at  the 
University  of  Missouri’s  School  of 
Journalism,  as  well  as  Shrihari  Sridhar 
and  Murali  Mantrala  from  Missouri’s 
Trulaske  College  of  Business,  presented 
research  taken  from  the  extensive 
confidential  financial  data  compiled  in 
Inland  Press  Association’s  annual  Cost 
and  Revenue  Study. 

They  probed  the  sp)ending  on  news¬ 
rooms,  circulation  and  advertising  sales 
and  developed  an  econometric  model  to 
see  how  much  revenue  would  be  affected 
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if  the  mix  of  spending  was  altered. 

“Could  they  have  distributed  those 
dollars  differently  to  make  more  money 
with  good  journalism?”  Thorson  asks. 
“And  the  answer  is  virtually  always  yes, 
very  consistently  across  hundreds  of 
newspapers.  They  under-spend  in  news¬ 
rooms  by  a  pretty  significant  amount, 
and  they  overspend  in  circulation  — 
though  not  nearly  as  much  as  they  over¬ 
spend  in  advertising.” 

Specifically,  their  model  suggests  that 
“under-spending”  in  the  newsroom  isn’t 
just  missing  an  opportunity  for  greater 
revenue  —  it  actually  damages  the 
business.  Cutting  back  investment  in  the 
newsroom  just  1%  is  three  times  worse 
than  the  same  percentage  cut  in  circula¬ 
tion  or  distribution,  and  seven  times 
worse  than  making  that  cut  in  ad  sales¬ 
people.  The  deeper  the  newsroom  cut, 
the  worse  the  damage,  this  research 
contends. 

Thorson’s  conclusions  didn’t  surprise 
Stephen  Lacy,  a  professor  and  associate 
dean  for  graduate  studies  at  Michigan 
State  University’s  School  of  Journalism. 
“Newspapers  have  to  continue  to  invest 
in  the  product,  because  every  single  piece 
of  academic  research  I’ve  e\  er  seen  indi¬ 
cates  newsroom  investment  is  the  thing 
you’ve  got  to  do,”  he  says.  “You  can’t 
shortchange  the  quality  of  the  content 
and  expect  people  to  spend  time  with  it 
—  particularly  if  you’re  going  to  charge 
them  for  it.” 

It’s  simple  economics,  l.ac>’  argues. 

Any  monopoly  or  quasi-monopoly  —  a 
status  that  newspapers  enjoyed  until 
recently  —  that  takes  ever-bigger  profits, 
as  newspapers  took  ever-bigger  margins, 
and  does  not  invest  in  the  product  invites 
competitors.  One  oft-cited  example  is  the 
American  car  industry  in  the  late  1960s 
and  1970s,  which  let  quality  slip  as  it 
maximized  profits,  and  found  a  big  share 
of  its  market  taken  away  by  Japanese 
and  other  foreign  automakers. 

That’s  how  it  works  in  the  world  of 
newspapers,  too,  says  Lacy.  One  of  his 
studies  looked  at  counties  where  the 
dominant  paper  was  a  daily  owned  by  a 
publicly  traded  chain,  which  typically 
needs  to  produce  bigger  profit  margins, 
even  if  that  means  cutting  newsroom 
spending.  They  were  contrasted  with 
counties  where  the  dominant  paper  was 
family-owned  or  otherwise  privately 
held.  “The  county  with  the  publicly 
traded  daily  had  an  average  of  one  more 
weekly  in  it  than  counties  with  the 
private  daily,”  Lacy  says.  “The  rules  of 
economics  don’t  just  apply  to  cars  — 


they  apply  to  media,  too.” 

Rick  Edmonds,  the  former  St. 
Petersburg  Times  managing  editor  and 
now  a  media  business  researcher  and 
writer  at  the  Poynter  Institute,  worries 
that  newspapers  “are  flirting  with  the 
tipping  point  of  seeming  expendable  to 
discerning  readers”  because  of  the  cuts. 
He  notes  that  a  reader  complaint  arising 
more  frequently  on  the  Web  sites  of 
newspapers  is  that  “there’s  nothing  there” 
in  the  print  product. 

“It’s  just  my  overall  sense  that  some  of 
the  papers  are  dangerously  small,”  says 
Edmonds.  “Maybe  of  necessity,  since  you 
have  to  live  within  your  means.  But  I 
would  hope  there  would  be  some  rein¬ 
vestment  in  the  product,  or  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  redoubled  efforts  to  be  sure  wbat’s 


EFFECT  OF  NEWSROOM 
CUTS  AT  SMALLER 
PAPERS 


Perce atage  drop  in  revenue  for  1% 
newsroom  cutback 

Large  papers  (>25K  subscriptions)  0.36% 
Small  papers  ( <  25K  subscriptions)  1.36% 

Source:  Esther  Thorson,  Shrihari  Sridhar  and 
Murali  Mantrala;  Inland  Press  Association’s  annual  Cost 


in  there  is  good  and  reflects  the  added- 
value  that  good  reporters  can  bring  to 
the  conversation.” 

Tim  McGuire,  the  former  top  editor 
at  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  agrees 
the  newsroom  should  be  first  in  line  for 
more  investment  —  but  the  content  it 
produces  has  to  change.  “If  you  look  at 
newspaper  Web  sites  and  printed  news¬ 
papers,  you  see  story  after  story  after  • 
story  that  you  can  find  in  a  whole  lot  of 
other  places.  There’s  simply  not  enough 
work  being  done  in  producing  value- 
added  stories,”  says  McGuire,  now  the 
Frank  Russell  Chair  for  the  business  of 
journalism  at  Arizona  State  University’s 
Walter  Cronkite  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communications. 

Newspapers  will  have  to  invest  in 
both  digital  and  print,  with  each  a  very 
separate  product.  “Obviously,  anybody 
j  who  doesn’t  see  we’re  in  an  online  world 
[  is  an  idiot,”  says  McGuire.  “But  I  see  The 
I  Arizona  Republic  and  the  Star  Tribune 
\  still  selling  to  300,000-plus  customers 
!  every  day,  and  that  seems  to  my  little 
I  peanut  mind  there’s  got  to  be  a  business 
I  there,  and  probably  serious  money 
I  again  in  a  non-recessionary  environ- 
I  ment  —  especially  if  you  give  people 


something  they  want.” 

Careful  &i  ending  on  content  is  critical, 
agrees  Missouri’s  Thorson:  “If  you  put  a 
bunch  of  money  into  the  newsroom  and 
everybody  just  takes  a  couple  more  trips, 
it  doesn’t  dc  you  much  good.” 

Feeding  the  ‘black  holes' 

As  far  as  Earl  Wilkinson  is  concerned, 
however,  increasing  newsroom  resources 
amounts  to  sinking  more  money  into 
a  “black  hole.”  The  International 
Newsmedia  Marketing  Association 
(INMA)  executive  director  says  too 
many  editorial  dollars  go  to  coverage 
the  consumer  no  longer  wants:  “We’ve 
over-served  them  —  but  over-served 
them  with  stuff  they  don’t  want.” 

Wilkinson’s  not  picking  on  editorial, 
he  hastens  to  add,  but  on  all  the  big  cost 
centers  of  newspapers.  The  other  “black 
holes,”  in  his  view:  “Big  printing  mon¬ 
strosities,  preservation  of  departmental 
silos,  payouts  of  enormous  dividends, 
and  the  pursuit  of  large  advertisers  at 
the  expense  of  the  small.” 

What  newspapers  have  to  do  instead, 
he  insists,  is  spend  more  on  marketing 
and  research  and  development.  Under¬ 
spending  on  marketing  has  been  a  news¬ 
paper  problem  for  30  years,  he  argues, 
with  newspapers  typically  spending  1.5% 
of  revenue,  and  only  half  of  that  on  mar¬ 
keting  to  consumers. 

“We  sp)end  just  a  small  fraction  of  what 
we  tell  advertisers  they  should  spend,” 
says  Wilkinson.  “We’ve  got  an  attention- 
deficit  consumer  culture.  People  need  to 
be  reminded  of  why  they  need  to  read 
newspapers  every  day.”  Advertisers,  too, 
he  adds:  “The  game  is  not  about  building 
a  bigger  magnet  anymore,  and  pulling 
advertisers  in.  We’ve  got  to  go  and  get 
them.”  To  do  that,  newspapers  should 
devote  5%  of  revenue  to  marketing  and 
another  2%  to  R&D,  Wilkinson  advises. 
He  also  thinks  spending  in  the  adve'  ‘is- 
ing  department  could  be  adjusted  i 
pursue  smaller  advertisers  and  equip 
j  them  with  self-serve  technology,  rather 
than  always  chasing  the  big  accounts. 

Consider  reprioritizing 
Mark  G.  Contreras  plans  for  tbe 
newspaper  business’  post-recession 
future  not  from  the  perspective  of  an 
academic  or  industry  advisor.  He’s  E.W. 
Scripps’  senior  vice  president/news¬ 
papers,  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
operation  and  strategic  direction  of  28 
dailies  and  community  papers. 

When  Contreras  is  asked  about  where 
{Continued  on  Page  36} 
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Plant  projects 
producing, 
progressing, 
pending 


Above  and  right:  new  home  of  Scripps' 
Naples  (Fla.)  News  Media  —  biggest 
project  among  news  publishers  who 
have  been  building  through  the  bust 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

ECESSION  OR  NO,  THREE  NEW  PI.ANTS  ARE  NOW  IN  PRODUC- 

tion,  four  more  in  progress  and  another  pending.  Defying 
a  popular  prognosis  for  ink  on  paper,  the  projects  repre¬ 
sent  very  different  approaches  to  the  persistence  of  print. 
Most  are  firsts  in  North  America  in  some  important  way. 
Two  family-owned  newspapers  (E^P,  August  2009)  started  new 
presses  during  the  industry’s  most  difficult  years  in  memory  —  one 
with  a  lesser-used  printing  process,  and  the  other  printing  in  a 

little-used  format.  Of  the  remaining  six  —  |  While  a  project  that  would  see  Hearst  s 

half  also  independently  owned  —  one  I  last  letterpress  was  at  least  temporarily 


will  adopt  that  comp^lct  format  and  all 
went  with  newspapers’  conventional 
print  process,  though  each  will  achieve  it 
quite  differently. 


suspended,  a  similar  expansion  that  will 
replace  Gannett’s  last  letterpress  remains 
on  track  for  start-up  next  year. 

Doug  Nobles,  production  director  for 


the  The  Times  in  Shreveport,  La., 
and  The  Neu's-Star,  100  miles  east  in 
Monroe,  said  in  late  May  that  since  its 
announcement  in  December  2007, 
“everything  is  still  in  the  green-light 
mode”  for  the  Times  project.  “We’re  still 
looking  at  2010.”  A  story  in  the  Times 
last  month  when  construction  began 
said  production  on  the  new  press  is 
expected  to  commence  a  year  from  now. 

Through  Graphic  Web  Systems,  Gan¬ 
nett  acquired  a  Wifag  OF790  mainshaft 
press  consisting  of  four  color  towers, 
two  folders  and  six  reelstands  engineered 
for  the  Berliner  format  with  ISVj-inch 
cutoff  and  first  installed  at  a  Swiss  news¬ 
paper  in  1991.  GWS  (which  originally 
said  the  press  would  ship  this  spring  and 
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“be  in  operation  in  the  first  quarter  of 
2010”)  is  refiirbishing  the  machine,  up¬ 
grading  its  ABB  controls  and  reducing  the 
web  width  to  44  inches  (four  inches  less 
than  the  first  U.S.  Berliner  press,  at  Gan- 
nett’s  Journal  &  Courier,  Lafayette,  Ind.) 
at  its  shop  in  Schijndel,  The  Netherlands. 

Besides  supplying  greater  capacity, 
the  new  press  will  “improve  the  quality 
dramatically  and  will  have  the  capability 
to  have  color  on  every  page,”  Publisher 
Pete  Zanmiller  told  his  paper  last  month. 

“You’re  not  going  to  find  many  of  these,” 
former  Times  production  director  Paul 
Ladouceur  told  E^P  last  year,  noting  that 
used  presses  built  for  Berliner  dimensions 
are  only  available  overseas.  “Finding  this 
was  a  gem,”  he  added. 

The  Times'  letterpress  will  be  just  shy 
of  its  50th  birthday  when  offset  replaces 
it  in  a  pressroom  created  by  expanding 
what  is  now  the  newsprint  storage  area, 
according  to  Dario  DiMare.  His  Dario 
Designs  is  the  $15  million  project’s  archi¬ 
tect  —  as  it  is  for  two  of  the  other  projects. 

Neither  the  Times  nor  the  News-Star 
could  find  a  suitable  third-party  print  site, 
according  to  Gannett  U.S.  Community 
Publishing  Production  Vice  President  J. 
Austin  Ryan.  And  among  reasons  for  not 
consolidating  their  production  in  either 
city,  says  Nobles,  were  distance  and  insert 
volumes.  Monroe  now  runs  a  singlewide, 
tw'o-around  Goss  Urbanite  re-engineered 
by  Pressline  Services  as  automated,  shaft¬ 
less,  four-high  towers  (ES^P,  Feb.  2007). 

Announcing  the  project  two  years  ago, 
the  Times  reported  that  in  order  to  retain 
the  same  newshole,  the  Berliner’s  page 
count  probably  would  rise  about  15%. 
Members  of  tbe  community  and  other 
newspapers’  staffers  were  to  be  consulted 
on  redesigns  for  the  new  format. 

Publisher  Pete  Zanmiller  did  not  reply 
to  inquiries  about  a  current  page-count 
estimate  or  the  results,  if  any,  from  the 
anticipated  design  consultations. 

On  hold 

With  newspapers  already  in  trouble, 
the  economy  went  off  the  rails  a  year  ago. 
But  Hearst  Corp.  still  had  time  to  review- 
plans  for  a  70,000-square-foot  expansion 
for  a  new  pressroom  and  packaging 
center  at  its  Times  Union,  yxst  outside 
Albany,  N.Y.  The  project  has  been  on  hold 
since  spring.  “We’re  still  working  though 
our  process  internally,”  says  Operations 
and  Facilities  Planning  Director  Dan 
Couto,  reassigned  to  Albany  from  Hearst’s 
San  Erancisco  Chronicle. 


Decisions  on  the  plant  and  much  of  its 
equipment  had  been  made,  but  final 
negotiations  for  big-ticket  items  had  not 
begun,  according  to  someone  familiar 
with  the  project,  who  insisted  on 
anonymity.  “It  could  all  be  for  naught,” 
that  person  said,  after  Hearst  concludes  a 
broad  review  of  properties,  including  the 
Connecticut  Newspaper  Group  of  dailies 
and  weekiles  acquired  from  Tribune  Co. 
and  MediaNews  Group. 

Couto  expects  to  have  a  clearer  notion 
of  the  project’s  scope  and  timetable  by 
January.  The  plan  calls  for  construction 
on  the  north  side  of  the  existing  building, 
where,  says  Couto,  the  newspaper  has  25 
acres,  appropriately  zoned. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Times  Union’s 
shop  is  focused  on  installation  and  start¬ 
up  of  the  inserter  it  obtained  from  the 
Chroniele  when  a  TVanscontinental  Inc. 
plant  took  over  its  production  in  June. 

Against  a  backdrop  of  speculation 
about  the  arrangement  with  Trans¬ 
continental  to  print  the  Chronicle’s  ■ 
shrinking  press  runs  on  triplewide  presses 
at  a  brand  new  plant  in  Fremont,  the 
same  source  was  aware  of  no  influence 
exerted  by  the  fortunes  of  the  one  daily 
on  the  other,  attributing  Hearst’s  pause 
in  Albany  simply  to  greater  industrywide 
anxiety  and  reluctance  to  spend. 

Approved  in  March  2008,  the  $55-  to 
$60-million,  three-year  project  would  use 
the  old  press  hall  for  insert  storage  while 
improving  the  existing  mailroom  and 
newsprint  warehouse.  Replacing  the 
Times  Union’s  dilitho-converted  letter- 
press  will  mean  faster,  better  offset  print¬ 
ing  in  full  color  and  an  opportunity  to 
expand  commercial  work  beyond  several 
area  colleges’  newspapers  to  include  up¬ 
state  editions  of  New  York  City  papers. 

Already  handling  local  deliveries  of 
New  York’s  Da%  News,  The  New  York 


Graphic  Web  Systems  is 
refurbishing  and  upgrading 
this  Wifag  OF790  Berliner- 
format  press  for  delivery  to 
The  Times,  Shreveport,  La. 


Times,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  New  York 
Post,  this  summer  the 
Times  Union  also  began 
home  deliveries  of  The 
Saratogian  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  and  The  Record 
of  Troy,  both  Journal 
Register  Co.  dailies. 

Further  e.xpanding  its 
regional  media  services,  the  Times  Union 
inserts  and  distributes  for  a  Valassis- 
affiliated  saturation  mailer  and  the  Capital 
Region  Weekly  Newspaper  Group.  The 
weeklies  also  are  inserted  into  the  paper’s 
shared-mail  product  to  ensure  100% 
saturation  of  selected  ZIP  codes. 

In  progress 

Taking  commercial-printing  prospects 
at  least  as  seriously,  another  new  plant, 
now  installing  equipment,  originally  was 
slated  to  open  la.st  year.  The  Free  Lance 
Star’s  83,000-square-foot  greenfield  plant 
on  a  $3  million,  24-acre  site  in  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Va.,  and  its  Goss  Flexible  Printing 
System  are  now  to  be  taken  into  service 
next  year.  Goss  International  said  the  first 
FPS  units  began  shipping  in  July. 

All  heavy  components  are  on  site,  but 
the  targeted  completion  date  “has  been 
pushed  back.  The  installation  is  ongoing,” 
says  Goss  spokesman  Greg  Norris.  “It 
was  mainly  delayed  because  of  the  con¬ 
struction.”  He  did  not  elaborate. 

Britton  Services  Vice  President  John 
Nicoli,  whose  Belvidere,  Ill.,  firm  Goss 
contracted  for  mechanical  installation 
and  piping  at  the  new  plant,  said  Britton’s 
work  would  conclude  in  August,  after 
which  Goss  was  to  carry  the  project 
I  through  press  start-up. 

Neither  Free  Lance-Star  Operations 
Director  John  Jenkins  nor  Forum  Archi¬ 
tects  project  manager  Reuben  Grossberg 
responded  to  telephone  calls  or  e-mails. 

In  a  presentation  a  year  ago,  Jenkins 
told  the  International  Newspaper  Group 
the  aim  is  to  “run  a  commercial  print 
j  operation  that  is  totally  separate  from  the 
I  newspaper,”  with  its  own  profit  and  loss 
responsibility.  Jenkins  joined  the  multi- 
i  media  (print,  Web,  radio)  Free  Lance-Star 
j  Publishing  Co.  several  years  ago  after 
I  modernizing  operations  at  Fayetteville 
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(N.C.)  Publishing  Co.,  where  he  was 
responsible  for  Observer  production  and 
commercial  printing  and  sales.  With  a 
new  plant  and  KBA  presses,  Fayetteville’s 
commercial  work  grew  from  0.5%  to  25% 
of  total  revenue,  according  to  Jenkins. 

His  current  project  intends  to  otfer 
added  value,  including  bindery  services 
and  storage  with  a  high  level  of  automa¬ 
tion,  rather  than  sell  solely  on  cost  per 
thousand.  Shipping  range  would  be  400 
miles,  and  up  to  600  for  some  products, 
according  to  Jenkins,  who  said  diesel  tuel, 
even  at  its  then-high  price,  represented  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  cost. 

The  only  other  FPS  presses  are  both  in 
Europe.  The  low-rise  90,000-iph  units, 
oriented  90°  to  the  press  line,  feature 
quick  plating  and  slide-apart  inker  assem¬ 
blies  that  simplify  optional  cutoff  change. 

Replacing  a  singlevnde,  the  four-tower, 
two-folder  FPS  in  Fredericksburg  —  the 
first  built  for  triplewide  (72-inch)  produc¬ 
tion  —  will  be  able  to  print  48  fiill-color 
pages  straight  or  96  pages  collect,  handle 
ribbons  up  to  36  inches  for  commercial 
work,  and  be 
equipped  with  gas 
diy'ers  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  heatset 
jobs.  The  company 
was  following 
developments  “that 
would  allow  us  to 
run  a  heatset  ink  as 
a  coldset  ink,” 

Jenkins  told  the 
ING.  As  do  other 
sites  that  recently 
undertook  new 
press-hall  projects, 
the  Free  Lance-Star 
already  prints  some 
non-newspaper 
products  on  a  sheetfed  press. 

Designed  for  one-level  operations,  the 
new  plant  also  will  feature  Ferag  gripper 
conveyor  and  winders,  a  34-head  dual¬ 
delivery  Goss  Magnapak  inserter,  CMC 
plastic  wrappers,  stitcher  and  trimmer, 
Goss  Omnizone  software  for  packaging 
center  configuration,  planning  and 
control,  and  a  Westfalia  Technologies 
automated  storage  and  retrieval  system. 

Work  on  the  plant  was  set  to  proceed 
when  the  publisher  decided  on  the  AS/RS, 
forcing  the  structure  to  be  designed 
around  the  Westfalia  system  and  saving 
approximately  15,000  square  feet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jenkins.  Taxed  as  a  separate  build¬ 


ing,  the  AS/RS  will  depreciate  faster  and 
feature  run-in-the-dark  automation. 

The  pressroom  has  provision  for  adding 
another  unit  or  folder  —  more  likely  the 
latter,  according  to  Jenkins.  He  also  noted 
the  challenge  of  achieving  suitable  humid¬ 
ification  in  a  building  where  all  areas  are 
open  to  one  another  and  the  only  interior 
walls  enclose  offices. 

The  number  of  pressroom  workers  will 
not  change,  but  their  jobs  will,  according  to 
Jenkins,  who  said  they  must  learn  to  be 
electronic  maintenance  technicians. 

Ready  to  pull  paper 

Britton  Services  also  was  completing 
installation  of  presses  at  The  Vindicator, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  last  month.  With  a 
test  run  on  one  unit  completed  and 
another  just  starting,  much  testing  and 
training  remains,  according  to  Assistant 
General  Manager  Ted  E.  Suffolk.  “We 
don’t  have  a  firm  date  yet  when  we  want 
to  go  live,”  he  says,  adding  that  it  likely 
will  happen  sometime  this  fall. 

The  Vindicator  announced  in  2006 


Wifag  technician  Boris 
Koontz  with  the  Wifag 


Ottinger  and  Naples  Daily  News  Pressman  Ken 
evolution  371  press,  pulling  paper  in  late  spring 

that  it  would  replace  Goss  letterpress  with 
assorted  Goss  offset  equipment  supplied 
by  Northeast  Industries.  When  the  press 
substructure  was  ready  in  January  —  only 
days  before  the  first  units  were  to  arrive  — 
the  paper  hoped  to  pull  paper  by  May.  All 
that’s  known  is  that  between  then  and 
spring,  Britton  Services  announced  it  was 
taking  over  erecting,  plumbing  and  wiring 
the  Vindicators  reconditioned  Goss 
Metroliner  mono  units,  half-decks  and 
two  folders  (some  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times),  a  half-deck  (sourced  in  Finland) 
and  a  Goss  Metrocolor  tower  (from  the 
Torrance,  Calif.,  Daily  Breeze). 

The  switch  to  offset  is  not  e.xpected  to 


require  full  staff  retraining,  Suffolk  told 
E^P  last  year,  as  “almost  all  our  pressmen 
have  worked  at  newspaper  offset  sites 
before.”  For  most,  he  added,  it  would  be 
more  a  matter  of  working  with  more 
modem  offset  equipment  than  learning 
a  new  printing  process. 

Like  all  others  investing  in  iron,  “we 
hope  to  get  into  some  commercial  work,” 
says  Suffolk.  At  this  point,  however,  that 
is  unlikely  to  include  the  nearby  Beaver 
County  (Pa.)  Times,  another  of  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  letterpress  legacies  (E^P,  Feb. 
2008).  There  was  some  discussion  early 
on,  but  with  the  press  still  going  in,  the 
Times  found  another  printer. 

New  home  in  Naples 

Moving  from  the  Rust  Belt  of  too  many 
recessions  to  a  state  reeling  from  the 
recent  real  estate  bust,  the  Naples  Daily 
iVcTC’s  just  completed  a  headquarters  and 
production  facility  a  few  miles  from  the 
southwest  Florida  city.  Excavation  began 
in  March  of  last  year  on  the  18-acre  North 
Naples  site  where,  including  equipment, 
E.W.  Scripps  Co.  invested  $95  million 
(E&P,  Nov.  2007). 

Enclosing  186,503  square  feet  (almost 
a  third  for  two  floors  of  offices),  the 
structure  houses  300-plus  employees 
of  Naples  News  Media  Group,  which 
comprises  the  daily,  its  Web  site  and 
numerous  weeklies,  including  Spanish- 
language  Vista  Semanal.  The  building 
features  a  community  room  and  Web 
studio,  and  landscaped  grounds  offer 
small  parks  and  trails. 

“Our  network  move  was  bandied  very 
well,”  Publisher  Chris  Doyle  says.  “We  had 
snafus,  but  very  few.”  Work  during  the 
transition  could  be  done  at  both  sites 
seamlessly,  he  adds.  The  new  site  has  the 
back-up  benefit  of  a  1,000-kVA  generator. 

Offices  were  relocated  over  the  course 
of  four  weeks,  beginning  with  production 
in  July  and  business  and  news  in  August. 
The  last  to  leave  the  dowTitowu  facility, 
press  operators  moved  to  the  new  head¬ 
quarters  when  it  took  over  full  production 
just  after  Labor  Day,  according  to  Doyle. 

Wifag  and  Muller  Martini  technicians 
likely  will  remain  into  early  fall  to  ensure 
the  equipment’s  proper  operation  and  the 
staff” s  adequate  training.  The  pressroom 
has  printed  advance  sections  and  niche 
products  since  July,  after  all  formats  were 
standardized  to  facilitate  publication  of 
ads  across  titles,  Doyle  says. 

Page  dimensions  are  now  11  inches  by 
20  inches  —  an  inch-shorter  cutoff  than 
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probably  all  other  new  presses  besides  I 
those  for  Berliner  editions,  and  one  suited  | 
to  the  narrower  width.  Folded  to  10  i 

inches,  says  Doyle,  it  hits  the  limit  for 
being  able  to  reliably  insert  all  products. 

Ahead  of  a  redesign  to  suit  the  slim¬ 
mer  broadsheet,  the  Neii's  used  what 
Doyle  calls  the  extremely  thorough 
review  of  reader  habits  undertaken  by 
The  Patriot-News  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Sept.  9  debut  was  not  a  radical 
departure.  Headline  fonts  and  type  size 
are  unchanged.  With  much  focus-group 
and  online-forum  input,  content  and  ! 

organization  were  emphasized.  Among  | 

other  things,  readers  asked  for  more  i 
Page-One  content, 
picture  size  matching 
story  importance, 
local  relevance  of 
national/world  news, 
more  concise  stories  and 
more  follow-up  report¬ 
ing.  They  did  not  object 
to  an  unobtrusive  ad  in 
a  small  strip  across  the 
bottom  of  Page  One.  A 
daily  briefing  page  for 
quick  updates  borrows 
from  the  national  and 
world  report  pages. 

Recession  investment 
meant  lower  prices,  and 
Doyle  acknowledges  that  the  project  j 
“certainly  benefited”  in  terms  of  con-  ! 

struction  costs.  “We  reaped  a  lot  of  i 

value,  saving  on  everything  as  the  project  j 
went  on,”  he  says.  Semi-automatic  plate  | 
changing  became  “affordable  and  com-  i 
petitive,”  he  adds,  on  an  already  costly  ! 
Swiss-made  press.  The  Wifag  evolution 
371  replaced  an  old  Gloss  Metro,  shipped 
from  Denver  to  Naples  in  1993  after 
Scripps  upgraded  the  pressroom  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  which  closed 
early  this  year. 

“There’s  everything  involved  as  far  as 
exchange  rates,”  Doyle  adds.  Getting  a  ! 
project  of  this  scope  finished  on  time  in  j 
boom  days,  he  continues,  “would  have 
been  unheard  of.”  I 

At  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  j 
reasons,  the  project  also  was  a  boon  for  | 
local  purchases  and  jobs  (47  of  the  54  j 
subcontractors  were  from  Collier  and  j 

Lee  counties),  Doyle  says,  adding,  “We  i 
were  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
county’s  budget,”  in  terms  of  fees  collected.  | 

But  with  the  economy  weakening  well 
before  last  fall’s  plunge,  and  newspaper 
advertising  and  circulation  evaporating. 


observers  often  cast  the  big  greenfield 
project  in  Naples  as  the  last  of  its  kind. 

Doyle’s  simple  response;  “We  didn’t 
build  a  newspaper  plant;  we  built  a 
multimedia  facility.”  Its  design,  he  says, 
is  geared  to  internal  collaboration  and 
partnerships  with  other  area  media, 
including  sharing  of  physical  resources 
and  content.  Letters  to  other  area  media, 
he  says,  generated  “a  nice  response.” 

Citing  high  readership  owing  to  the 
area’s  demographics  —  large  numbers  of 
retirees,  older  baby-boomers  —  Scripps 
Senior  Vice  President  of  Newspapers 
Mark  G.  Contreras  told  staffers  in  June 
that  the  Naples  papers  were  among  the 


chain’s  most  profitable,  and  that  their 
online  audience  grows  30  to  40%  a  year. 

The  group  sought  new  online  advertis¬ 
ing  through  Scripps’  partnership  with 
Yahoo  Inc.,  and  it  generated  $2  million 
in  sales  after  pushing  behavioral  targeted 
advertising,  according  to  the  News. 

On  the  circulation  side,  single-copy  • 
sales  rose,  while  home  deliveries  de¬ 
clined  in  the  first  half  of 2009.  In  its 
first  week,  however,  the  paper’s  e-edition 
garnered  almost  800  paid  subscribers. 

Going  up  across  the  harbor 

As  the  Florida  project  crossed  the 
finish  line,  one  in  New  Jersey  entered  the 
home  stretch.  Shortly  before  Naples’ 
Daily  News  broke  ground.  New  York’s 
Daily  News  bought  a  15-tower  triplewide 
KBA  Commander  CT  press  for  its  Jersey 
City  plant,  giving  the  market-leading  tab 
capacity  to  put  full  color  on  every  page. 

Daily  News  owner  and  real  estate 
magnate  Mort  Zuckerman  is  financing 
the  project  himself  with  proceeds  from 
sales  of  shares  in  his  Boston  Properties 
Inc.  The  price  of  the  presses  was  not 
disclosed.  Their  capabilities  will  produce 


a  paper  that  will  lure  back  advertisers  i 
and  readers  while  also  enabling  the  plant 
to  produce  work  for  other  publishers, 
Zuckerman  told  Bloomberg  News  in  July.  | 
With  KBA  Patras  roll-handling  instal¬ 
lation  under  way  since  June,  the  three 
in-line  presses  —  North  America’s  first  i 
and  the  first  built  for  triplewide  printing 
—  are  on  schedule  to  enter  production 
late  this  year  in  the  same  plant  where  the 
first  keyless  Goss  Newsliner  presses  have 
printed  the  News  since  the  mid-1990s. 

The  CT  version  of  KBA’s  top-of-the- 
line  model  combines  Cortina  compact 
design  and  swing-open  access  with 
Commander  inking  and  automation. 

Configured  in  line  with  three  KF7  jaw 
folders,  “we  can  borrow  a  unit  on  each 
end  of  the  middle  press”  to  run  with  each 
of  the  other  two  presses,  says  Daily  News 
Senior  Vice  President/Operations  James 
Brill.  So  the  paper  can  run  two  presses  in 
straight  production,  up  to  144  pages,  and 
one  press  in  collect  mode. 

Automatic  roll-handling  relies  on  KBA 
Patras  technology  and  a  vR  Systems  two- 
crane,  six-story  storage  and  retrieval  sys¬ 
tem.  When  Switzerland’s  vR  (von  Roll) 
went  out  of  business  last  fall,  “we  rein¬ 
stated  the  order  through  Pesmel,”  says 
IMC  America  Vice  President  Rick  Mayle, 
whose  company  distributed  von  Roll  [ 

systems  for  15  years  and  now  represents  I 
Finland’s  Pesmel.  The  system  includes 
roll  prep  and  materials  management.  | 
To  accommodate  the  new  presses,  “we  I 
opened  up  our  building.  It’s  actually  a  j 
whole  new  part  of  our  building,”  Brill 
says,  explaining  that  the  iron  is  going  up  | 
in  the  former  paper-storage  area.  “As  we  I 
bring  up  a  press,  we’ll  start  taking  out  the 
old  pressroom,”  eventually  storing  FSIs 
and  newsprint  in  that  space,  he  adds. 

In  prepress,  Krause  platesetting  equip-  ! 
ment  must  be  moved  to  the  other  side  of 
the  facility  and  will  get  new  benders  and 
a  plate  sortation  system  from  Nela. 

Integrated  process  controls  govern 
post-press,  where  gripper  conveyors  will 
carry  copies  to  the  existing  mailroom, 

Ferag  DiscPool  can  continuously  wind 
and  unwind  copies  for  storage  or  buffered 
feeding  of  inserters,  and  RollStream 
devices  collate  preprints  before  inserting,  j 
All  six  new  Ferag  MultiSert  drums  are 
now  operating,  five  of  them  routinely, 
with  more  than  32  million  pieces 
inserted  11  months  after  start-up.  II 

Visit  www.editoran(ipublisher.comAech  : 
hourly  for  breaking  news  stories. 


Deep,  dense  vegetation  screens  the  corner  of  the  Libertyview 
plant  where  New  York's  Daily  News  is  erecting  triplewide 
KBA  Commander  CT  towers  in  a  new,  taller  pressroom. 
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will  have  proven  track  record  of  success¬ 
ful  leadership  in  a  competitive  sales  envi¬ 
ronment  and  have  thorough  working 
knowledge  of  managing  online  sales.  The 
successful  candidate  must  have  excep¬ 
tional  analytical  skills,  the  ability  to  work 
well  under  pressure,  manage  multiple  pri¬ 
orities  and  possess  strong  leadership 
skills. 

We  offer  a  competitive  compensation 
package  in  a  fast  paced,  stimulating 
work  environment.  The  Sacramento  Bee, 
an  equal  opportunity  employer,  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  promoting  diversity  within  our 
drug  and  alcohol  tree  workplace. 
Quaified  cancfidates  shouU  emai  their 
cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

Linda  Brooks 

Vice  President  Human  Resou'xes 
Emai;  Lbrooks^sacbeexom. 


Your  communication  link  to  the 
new.spaper  industry  every  week 
since  1884. 
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successor  to  JeflF  MacNelly,  its  former 
editorial  cartoonist  and  a  three-time 
Pulitzer  winner  who  also  created  the 
comic  strip  “Shoe,”  which  starred  a  cigar¬ 
smoking,  irritable  newspaper  editor  and 
his  staff,  all  of  whom  were  birds. 
MacNelly  died  in  2000  after  losing  a  • 
bout  with  lymphoma. 

Until  recently,  the  Trib's  editorial 
cartoons  were  syndicated  pieces  or 
occasional  Chicago-centric  cartoons 
by  another  of  its  previous  editorial 
cartoonists,  Dick  Locher  —  another 
Pulitzer  winner. 

One  might 
assume  the 
pressure  to  follow 
such  greats  w'ould 
be  enormous.  Not 
so,  says  Stands. 

“I  just  haven’t  felt 
it.  It’s  not  ego  — 
maybe  it’s  stupidi¬ 
ty,”  he  jokes.  “The 
pressure  on  me  is 
just  to  build  an 
audience  now.  It’s 
just  a  matter  of  getting  people  to  know 
that  I’m  here.” 

Skewering  deserving  subjects  is  a 
mission  Stands  holds  dear;  he  has  spent 
his  entire  career  as  an  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist.  A  San  Diego  native,  he  attended  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  College,  a  community 
college  where  he  says  he  fell  in  love  with 
cartooning,  “and  I  haven’t  fallen  out  of 
love  since.”  He  recalls  that  on  May  22, 
2008,  he  wrote  a  blog  entry  commemo¬ 
rating  the  30th  anniversary  of  his  first 
professional  editorial  cartoon  (“which  I 
got  paid  $10  for,”  he  says).  These  days, 
his  political  cartoons  are  distributed  by 
Creators  Syndicate. 

Stantis  tells  E^P  he  first  discussed  the 
possibility  of  joining  the  paper  with 
Editorial  Page  Editor  R.  Bruce  Dold 
while  attending  the  2000  Democratic 
Convention  in  Los  Angeles.  As  years 
passed  he  fielded  some  other  offers,  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  some  occasional  freelance 
work  for  the  Trib,  contributed  the  occa¬ 
sional  political  cartoon,  built  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  them,  and  in  June  he  got  the 
call  to  see  if  he  was  still  interested.  The 
paper  flew  him  out  for  a  meeting. 

“I  came  here  and  I  was  just  really 
blown  away,”  he  says,  recalling  his  dinner 
with  Editor  Gerould  Keam  and  editorial 
page  editor  Dold.  He  attended  one  of  the 
paper’s  edit  board  meetings:  “It  was  the 
first  time  in  two  and-a-half  years  that  I 
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Stantis’  first  editorial  cartoon  for  the  Tribune  ran  on  Page  One  “bigger  than  I  drew  it,”  he  says. 

A  long,  strange  trip 


Stantis  on  pressure: 
“I  haven’t  felt  it.” 


Scott  Stantis  gets  down  to  business  as  the  first  full-time  editorial 
cartoonist  in  nine  years  at  the  ‘Chicago  Tribune’ 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

SPEND  A  FEW  MINUTES  TALKING  WITH  ScOTT  StANTIS  AND 
you  quickly  learn  he’s  excited  about  his  new  gig  and 
critical  of  some  of  his  own  drawings  —  but  he’s  not  about 
to  get  over-analytical  about  it.  “You  want  to  do  great 
work  out  of  the  box,  and  I  keep  forgetting  this  is  a 
marathon,  not  a  sprint,”  he  says  on  the  line  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  newsroom,  where  he’s  settling  in  after  his  Sept.  1  start  as 
the  paper’s  first  full-time  staff  editorial  cartoonist  in  nine  years. 

It  comes  at  a  time  when  many  papers  j  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News.  There  was 
are  going  in  the  opposite  direction  —  j  no  shortage  of  crooked  officials  to  keep 
laying  off  cartoonists.  “So  far,  it’s  going  |  him  busy  there,  but  to  hear  him  tell  it, 
pretty  well,”  Stantis  reveals.  “I  just  got  to  I  lampooning  the  politicos  of  the  Windy 
draw  Mayor  Daley  in  a  leotard  —  that’s  I  City  isn’t  all  that  different.  “You  just  have 
cartoon  e,\cellence  right  there,”  he  laughs.  |  to  walk  into  it  with  the  same  healthy 
One  could  forgive  Stantis  a  eertain  dose  of  political  cynicism  you’ve  always 

amount  of  culture  shock.  He’s  coming  off  !  had,”  he  says. 

more  than  12  years  as  cartoonist  for  77ic  !  The  Tn^wne  had  long  put  off  hiring  a 
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felt  optimistic  about  journalism.  It  was 
stunning.  A  paper  this  size,  with  this 
reputation,  you’re  going  to  be  excited 
about,”  Stands  adds. 

A  self-described  libertarian  conserva¬ 
tive,  Stands  experts  his  views  to  coincide 
with  the  Chicago  Tribunes  more  often 
than  not.  He’s  also  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board.  In  any  case,  the  paper 
is  committed  to  him  as  a  permanent 
fixture,  and  seeks  to  highlight  his  work 
whenever  possible.  The  first  strip  he 
created  for  the  paper  enjoyed  prominent 
play,  in  color,  cn  Page  One.  “It  was  bigger 
than  I  drew  it,”  he  marvels.  “It  was  pretty 
remarkable.”  He’s  since  been  teased  on 
the  front  page  a  number  of  times. 

After  a  brief  time  getting  adjusted  to 
the  new  job.  Stands  last  month  resumed 
contributing  a  weekly  political  cartoon  to 
USA  Today,  something  he’s  done  for 
more  than  a  decade.  He’s  also  the  creator 


of  “Prickly  City,”  a  daily  and  Sunday 
comic  strip  about  Winslow,  a  liberal 
coyote  pup  with  political  aspirations, 
and  a  young  girl  named  Carmen,  a  feisty 
libertarian-conservative.  Launched  in 
2004  and  distributed  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  the  comic  appears  in  more 
than  100  newspapers  and  was  recently 
j  reinstated  at  the  Tribune  (which, 

I  ironically,  dropped  it  a  few  years  ago)  — 

I  something  Stands  jokes  was  not  a 
condition  of  him  coming  aboard,  but  “it 
should  have  been.” 

Not  only  does  he  make  a  living  poking 
fun  at  politics,  but  Stands  is  also  a  collec¬ 
tor  of  political  memorabilia.  His  most 
recent  acquisition:  a  William  Jennings 
Bryan  presidential  campaign  button 
from  1896.  His  interest  in  politics  is 
so  strong,  in  fact,  that  at  one  time  he 
seriously  entertained  a  run  for  the  state 
senate  in  Alabama  after  being 


I  ■  TV  Stantis’  “Prickly  City"  is 

distributed  by  United 
^  Feature  Syndicate. 

PCPO  ^  approached  by  some 

TJPWVftSOH  high-level  Republicans. 

“I  tend  to  think  I’m  a 
y  pretty  honest  guy,  and  I 

was  looking  for  what  was 
*0^  next,”  he  recalls  of  that 

possible  career  change  — 
which  his  wife  encour- 
y  aged  him  to  reconsider.  “I  saw  this 

al  disintegration  of  the  business  that  I  love,” 

ns,  he  continues,  “and  I  probably  would  have 

i  feisty  won.  I  think  I  would  have  been  good  at 
i  in  it.  But  thank  God  I  didn’t.” 
mature  On  the  flip  side,  being  at  the  Tribune, 
ore  he  says,  “is  about  as  good  as  an  experi- 

mtly  ence  as  I  can  hope  for,  as  far  as  how  I’m 

treated.”  It’s  the  latest  stop  on  a  road  that 
go)  —  began  in  October  1981  at  the  Orange 
County  Register  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif, 

)ut  “it  took  him  to  The  Commercial  Appeal  in 

Memphis,  The  Arizona  Republic  and 
)oking  The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  before 
collec-  joining  the  Birmingham  News  in  1996. 
lost  “It’s  been  a  long  trip,  but  we  got  here,” 

ings  he  says.  “I’m  hoping  this  is  it.  I’m  pretty 
m  confident  it  is,”  he  laughs.  “I’m  hoping  to 

is  God  it  is,  because  I’m  tired  of  moving.”  11 

www.edjtorandpublisher.com/ 
state  syndicates  for  daily  news  reports. 


{Continued from  Page  28} 
to  devote  resources  —  newsroom  or 
advertising?  —  his  answer  recalls  the  old 
commercial  for  Certs  breath  mints:  Stop, 
you’re  both  right. 

Scripps  leaders,  he  says,  came  to  that 
conclusion  after  spending  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  past  year  thinking  about  how 
to  organize  the  company  in  a  changed 
media  environment.  One  of  the  first 
steps  was  to  bring  in  the  restructuring 
firm  FTI  Consulting  Inc.  Out  of  that 
came  a  corporate  reorganization  of 
Scripps  that  was  announced  in  August. 

“We  fancied  ourselves  pretty  good  at 
analyzing  our  business,”  Contreras  says, 
“but  their  first  question  was,  why  are  you 
guys  organized  the  ways  you  are  organ¬ 
ized?”  What  FTI  found  was  a  company 
that  basically  replicated  everything  13 
times  in  every  market.  “We  asked 
ourselves,  what  really  is  going  to  add 


enduring  value,  and  the  conclusion  we 
came  to  was  that  it’s  content  and  adver¬ 
tising  sales,”  he  says. 

There  was  another  disconnect,  he  adds: 
“If  you  look  across  the  company,  you  see 
20%  to  25%  of  our  bodies  are  in  either 
the  news  department  or  ad  sales,  and 
75%  are  not.  And  that’s  because  we’re  in  a 
corporate  model  where  the  form  and 
structure  is  more  labor-intensive.” 

Over  a  period  of  time  that  proportion 
is  going  to  reverse,  Contreras  says  —  but 
he  cautions  that  the  “overall  pie  is  going 
to  shrink.”  The  absolute  number  of 
employees  is  likely  to  go  down,  especially 
as  Scripps  looks  to  trim  expenses  again 
in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  this  year.  But  the  percentage  of  the 
remaining  workforce  devoted  to  editorial 
or  sales  will  grow,  he  projects. 

Shrink  the  workforce  outside  of  the 
newsroom  if  you  must,  Missouri  dean 


Thorson  says  in  a  final  word  of  advice  — 
but  stop  shrinking  the  physical 
newspaper.  And  not  just  because  loyal 
readers  are  beginning  to  complain. 

“There’s  very  clear  evidence  that  adver¬ 
tisers,  too,  are  very  sensitive -to  what’s  in 
a  newspaper,  and  what’s  missing,”  she 
says.  “A  big  newspaper  is  like  a  big  party 
—  you  want  to  be  there.” 

After  the  recession,  INMAs  Wilkinson 
and  Michigan  professor  Lacy  agree, 
newspapers  will  find  themselves  continu¬ 
ing  to  face  issues  that  should  have  been 
addressed  long  ago. 

“Not  to  spend,  not  to  invest  would  be  a 
mistake,”  Lacy  says.  “But  I  wrote  some¬ 
thing  to  that  effect  16  years  ago.  People 
didn’t  listen  then,  and  I  suspect  they 
won’t  listen  now.”  0 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
adcirc  for  daily  breaking  news  reports. 
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H  WEB  STATS  FOR  TOP  NEWSPAPERS  I  TRENDS  IN  NEWS  PREFERENCE  I 


July  '09  rank  Aug.  '09  unique  audience  YoY  %  chg 


NYTimes.com 

1 

17,183,000 

-13% 

Washingtonpost.com 

2 

11,681,000 

4% 

Wall  Street  Journal  Online 

6 

10,867,000 

42% 

USAToday.com 

3 

9,787,000 

-6% 

LA  Times 

5 

9,245,000 

3% 

Daily  News  (N.Y)  Online 

4 

8,573,000 

90% 

Boston.com 

8 

4,981,000 

11% 

New  York  Post 

7 

4,843,000 

46% 

SFGate/San  Francisco  Chronicle 

9 

4,269,000 

-5% 

Chicago  Tribune 

10 

3,910,000 

■  -17% 

*As  of  June  ’09,  Nielsen  expanded  its 

panels.  YoY  trending  may  be  affected. 

Source:  Nielsen  Online 


TOP  CIRC  MARKETS  FOR  ‘NYT,’  ‘WSJ’ 


Average  Daily  Circulation  M-F 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


DMA 

%  of  Circ 

Circ 

■  New  York 

42.7% 

444,533 

■  San  Francisco 

3.8% 

40,080 

,  EH  Boston 

3.6% 

37,508 

■  Washington,  D.C. 

3.4% 

36,057 

■  Philadelphia 

3.2% 

33,288 

■  Los  Angeles 

2.7% 

29,055 

□  Other 

40.2% 

418,440 

LL  STREET  JOURNAL 

DMA 

%  of  Circ 

Circ 

■  New  York 

14.8% 

303,820 

■  Los  Angeles 

5.3% 

109,274 

1  ■  Chicago 

4.5% 

93,678 

1  ■  San  Francisco 

4.4% 

91,420 

ESI  Boston 

4.0% 

83,194 

■  Washington.  D.C. 

3.9% 

80,559 

EZl  Other 

62.6% 

1,278,560 

Charting  Choices,  Over  a  Decade 

Where  do  you  get  most  of  your  national  and  international  news?  (1999-2009) 
■  Television  ■  Newspaper  ■  Internet 


1999  2009 

Newspapers  As  a  Local  News  Source  —  Even  for  Young  People 

■  Television  ■  Internet  ■  Newspaper  ■  Radio 
18-29 


,  .;24% 


Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Audit  Reports  for  six  months  ending  Sept.  2008 


Source;  The  Pew  Research  Center  For  The  People  &  The  Press, 
Public  Evaluations  of  the  News  Media:  1985-2009  Report 


IF  YOU;  BUILD  IT,  WILL  THEY  PAY? 


680/0  of  publishers  think  readers  who  object  to  paying  for 
online  newspaper  content  will  have  a  hard  time  replacing  it 

Source:  Greg  Harmon  and  Greg  Swanson  on  behalf  of  the  American  Press  Institute 
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j  Skoptalk 


Editor  defends  publishing  graphic  AP  photo  from  Afghanistan 


Is  IT  EVER  PROPER  TO  PUBLISH  A  GRAPHIC  PHOTOGRAPH  OF 
a  dead  or  dying  soldier  from  a  war  zone  when  the  parents  of 
the  deceased  —  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Defense  —  demand 
that  you  don’t?  The  issue  emerged  again  in  early  September 
I  after  embedded  Associated  Press  photographer  Julie 

j  Jacobson  snapped,  from  a  distance,  a  somewhat  grainy  image 
1  of  Lance  Cpl.  Joshua  Bernard  with  his  leg  partly  blown  off 
j  by  a  grenade  in  Afghanistan  as  he  was  being  tended  to  by  several 
j  Marine  comrades.  Bernard  died  a  few  hours  later  in  a  hospital, 
j  Usually  that’s  the  end  of  the  story  from  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 


1  partly  due  to  embed  rules.  But  in  this 
case,  the  AP,  after  waiting  a  couple  of 
weeks,  and  consulting  the  parents  — 
who  asked  them  to  not  publish  it  — 
decided  to  go  ahead  and  move  the 
photo,  part  of  a  package  of  images  and  a 
lengthy  written  tribute  to 
Bernard.  Pentagon  chief 
Robert  Gates  then  blasted 
■  the  AP  for  its  “appalling” 
lack  of  restraint. 

The  press  reaction  was 
revealing.  Several  leading 
papers  carried  the  image 
on  their  Web  sites,  generally 
buried  2md/or  behind 
“warning”  signs.  Only  a 
handful  actually  put  it  in 
their  print  editions.  So  the  photo  was 
out  there  on  the  Web,  but  relatively  few 
Americans  saw  it. 

This  was  nothing  new.  Very  few  such 
images  have  been  carried  by  newspapers 
—  in  print  or  online  —  in  the  eight  years 
of  war  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  This  has 
led  critics  to  charge  that  the  press  has 
cooperated  in  “sanitizing”  the  conflicts. 

One  of  the  few  editors  who  published 
the  photo  in  print,  as  well  as  online,  was 
Mike  Tharp  of  the  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Star.  When  he  tipped  me  to  this,  he 
estimated  that  opinion  coming  into  his 
j  paper  ran  roughly  70-1  against,  and 


likened  it  to  a  “shoot  the  messenger” 
scenario.  As  a  Vietnam  veteran  and  for¬ 
mer  war  correspondent,  Tharp  at  least 
was  the  ideal  editor  to  carry  this  ball. 

I  decided  to  reprint  on  our  site  some  of 
Tharp’s  responses  to  the  harsh  criticism 
emerging  from  the  Com¬ 
ments  section  on  the  Bernard 
photo/article.  “It’s  my  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  mine  alone,  at  the 
Sun-Star”  he  replied.  “I  did  so 
because,  as  a  veteran,  a  war 
correspondent  and  an  editor, 

I  feel  a  deep  duty  to  show 
American  civilians  the  costs 
of  fighting  a  war.  To  show 
the  ultimate  sacrifices  paid 
by  our  servicemen  and 
women  in  our  name.  Printed  words,  as 
your  comments  vividly  show,  would  not 
have  generated  the  same  responses  as 
the  image  we  ran. 

“Those  of  you  in  the  Greatest  Genera¬ 
tion  can  recall  hundreds  of  far  more 
graphic  images  from  both  World  War  II 
and  Korea.  Those  of  you  in  my  genera¬ 
tion  can  do  the  same  about  iconic  images 
from  Vietnam.  But  since  then  Americans 
have  become  desensitized  to  the  sacrifices 
we  ask  from  those  we  send  to  war. 
Regrettably,  the  American  press  has 
censored  itself  and  failed  in  its  mission  to 
bear  witness  to  what  war  does  to  people 


—  and  not  just  Iraqis  or  Afghanis  —  but 
to  mostly  young  Americans. ... 

“Some  of  you  12,000-plus  veterans  in 
our  county  already  know  that.  Most  of 
you  in  our  audience  do  not.  Now  you 
know  a  little  more.  I  hope  that  you 
remember  this  image  when  you  make 
your  judgments  about  the  two  wars  we’re 
in  today  and  those  in  our  future.  If  the 
photo  serves  to  remind  you  of  your  duty 
as  citizens  and  voters,  it  will  have  served 
its  purpose.” 

Tharp  told  me  that  his  staff  had  urged 
him  to  write  a  column  for  his  paper,  •>iid 
he  did  so  a  week  later,  for  the  Sept.  12 
edition.  It  was  a  bit  jarring  to  find  out 
what  had  happened  in  the  ensuing  days: 
“Nothing  I  wrote  satisfied  the  com- 
menters,”  he  revealed.  “Early  this  week, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  as  a  journalist, 

I  didn’t  want  to  come  to  work.  For  what 
it’s  worth  —  and  a  lot  of  you  will  say  it’s 
worth  nothing  —  the  overwhelmingly 
hostile  comments  daunted  me.  They 
didn’t  make  me  question  my  decision  at 
all  —  I’d  do  the  same  again  today  —  but 
they  made  me  wonder  whether  I  was  out 
of  touch  with  you  all,  our  readers. 

“I  wondered  whether  I’d  overestimated 
Mercedians’  willingness  to  understand 
why  I  believe  it  was  crucial  for  us,  as  a 
news  organization,  to  publish  the  photo 
and  story.  I  wondered  whether  you,  our 
readers,  could  see  beyond  the  image  to 
the  reality:  that  our  sons  and  daughters, 
fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters 
and  friends  are  dying  in  faraway  places.” 

But  Tharp  added  that  he  had  started 
hearing  from  other  Americans,  some  in 
the  military,  at  home  and  abroad,  includ¬ 
ing  one  message  from  Baghdad,  which 
read:  ‘We,  here,  have  seen  more  than 
our  fair  share  of  graphic  scenes,  and 
therefore  do  understand  that  sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  jar  people  out  of  their 
complacent  existence  in  order  for  them  to 
be  better  equipped  to  see  the  realities 
they  would  shy  away  from.  It  might  have 
been  a  bitter  draught  —  but  medicine 
almost  always  is.” 

Tharp  concluded:  “Their  messages  of 
support  rekindled  my  passion  to  come 
to  work.  To  do  good  journalism  for  you, 
our  readers.”  (si 
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